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in a Detroit hospital on November 

23, the National Occupational Con- 
ference lost one of its most sincere and 
earnest workers, one who assisted in its 
organization in 1932-33 and served faith- 
fully as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee from its very beginning. Death 
came on the fifth day following his col- 
lapse in a Detroit hotel, caused by cere- 
bral embolism, when he was about to 
address a luncheon meeting of the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment of which he was vice-president. He 
was 65 years of age. 

Official retirement of General Rees 
from his duties as Assistant Vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company had been set for 
December first. At that time he was to 
undertake management of the affairs of 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, in New York City. 

General Rees was one of the first to 
recognize the urgent need for organized 
effort in the gathering and dissemination 
of occupational information in the mid- 
depression period. He was chairman of 
a steering committee that on November 
23, 1932 adopted a tentative plan of or- 
ganization for a National Occupational 
Conference for presentation to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The 
recommendation was accepted, a financial 
grant was made by the Corporation, and 
official announcement of the founding of 
NOC was made in February, 1933. Other 
members of the steering committee were 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director, Ameri- 


[ the passing of ROBERT IRWIN REEs, 


can Association for Adult Education; and 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the Metro- 
politan Vocational High School, New 
York, who became the first director of the 
Conference. 

Always a vigorous and outstanding 
leader, the advice and assistance of Gen- 
eral Rees were sought by many people in 
varied lines of endeavor. His counsel, 
weighted with vast experience with men 
and methods, was highly valued by his 
associates. He carried an unusual load of 
outside interests and always was willing 
to cooperate to the extent of his ability 
where he saw opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of a cause he felt to be worth 
while. 

His broad experience and keen inter- 
est were of great assistance in the found- 
ing of NOC, and these same qualities 
served to guide its program wisely for a 
period of almost four years. He seldom 
missed a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, being absent only when detained 
out of the city. Committee members looked 
to him for guidance and advice given 
generously and serving always to build 
for the advancement of the Conference 
and its purposes. 

Born in Houghton, Michigan, Novem- 
ber 9, 1871, member of a leading farnily 
in the copper country, Robert Irwin Rees 
was graduated from the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology in 1897 
and later attended Harvard University 
and New York Law School. He received 
the doctorate degree in Engineering in 
1930 from Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and from the Michigan College of 
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Mining and Technology in 1933. 

A distinguished service in the United 
States Army started with his enlistment 
in the Regular Army during the Spanish- 
American War, and continued until his 
resignation in 1924 to become Assistant 
Vice-president of the A. T. & T. In that 
capacity his work comprised coordination 
and supervision of a program for insur- 
ing the employment of potential leader- 
ship for the Bell System. It involved the 
employment of many college men, their 
placement and orientation in Bell System 
service. He also was charged with super- 
vision and encouragement of general 
educational activities in the System. 

The war record of General Rees led 
to his being awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, and he was made an offi- 
cer in the French Legion of Honor. In 
a rapid rise from the ranks he was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the 
Philippine Insurrection. He won distin- 
guished honors as a graduate of the Army 
School of the Line in 1913; was grad- 
uated from the Army Staff College in 
1914 and the Army War College in 1923. 

In 1917 he was detailed as a member 
of the General Staff Corps at the begin- 
ning of America’s participation in the 
World War and served in War Plans, 
Executive, and Operations Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, Washington, D. C. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training, January, 
1918, in charge of the military and tech- 
nical training of technicians and me- 
chanics for the Army in educational in- 
stitutions. This organization later de- 
veloped into the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, with the added objective of pre- 
paring college students inducted into the 
service for commissions in the Army. At 
the date ofthe Armistice there were or- 
ganizations of the S.A.T.C. in 527 educa- 
tional institutions, with a total strength 
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of 178,000 men. In addition, more than 
75,000 had completed their training for 
commissions. 

When he arrived in France, December. 
1918, General Rees was assigned to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s Staff at G.H.Q., Chav- 
mont, with the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral in charge of all educational work in 
the A. E. F. More than 287,000 men 
regularly attended the schools and the 
university established, with 1,600,000 
more reached by lecture courses and insti- 
tutes. 

Upon his return to Washington he 
was reassigned to the War Plans Division 
as Chief of the Educational and Recrea- 
tion Branch, and at the same time at- 
tended the Army War College. When he 
resigned in February, 1924 he was a 
member of the National Research 
Council. 

It was following his assumption of 
duties with the A. T. & T. in New York 
that General Rees became most actively 
interested in various personnel and edu- 
cational advancement projects. He was a 
past president of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education; mem- 
ber, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and an honorary 
member of the engineering fraternity, Tau 
Beta Pi; member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
Adult Education, Executive Committee 
of Adjustment Service in New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, also vice- 
chairman of the Council, and chairman of 
the National Occupational Conference. 

General Rees was author of the volume 
on Personnel Management, published in 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute Series in 
1930. He was also the author of many 
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Exit — The Private Secretary 


ELIZABETH GREGG MacGIBBON 


Ix rue course of my 
travels about the country during the past 
two and a half years presenting a drama- 
tization of “Good Manners in Business,” 
I have met many commercial teachers. 
Those who have paused longer than to 
thank me for pulling their chestnuts (red 
finger nails, gum chewing, and dirty 
necks) out of the fire, have bombarded me 
with questions pertain- 
ing to the trends in busi- 


lack of up-to-date information on business 
requirements among commercial teachers. 
Even though it may not be within the 
province of commercial teachers to inform 
themselves about what is going on in the 
world for which they are preparing stu- 
dents, surely in most of the metropolitan 
high schools there are vocational counsel- 
ors who are in touch with business organi- 
zations and employment 
agencies, and who 


ness occupations as I see 
them in various cities. 

When I have men- 
tioned to these teachers 
that the private secre- 
tary was losing caste in 
the larger corporations, 
that the demand for 
operators of office appli- 
ances far exceeds the 
supply, and that too 
many girls and not 
enough boys were being 
prepared for steno- 


graphic work, they have expressed sur- 


Pfise. 


@ Is the young girl’s romantic 
vision of secretarial conquest likely 
to be unfulfilled? Among the 
many changes now taking place in 
business office occupations, Mrs. 
MacGibbon notes a considerably 
reduced demand for private secre- 
taries, but she predicts a satisfac- 
tory future for intelligent voice 
machine transcribers. This paper 
complements Miss Hewlett's art- 
icle on “Guidance and the Com- 
mercial Graduate,” which ap- 
peared in the December, 1936, 
issue of Occupations. 


should acquaint the 
teaching force with facts 
about employment. 

A college ;* sident 
recently told me that 
the principal of the 
largest and best com- 
mercial high school in 
his city had confided to 
him that out of 1,900 
graduates who were 
highly proficient in the 
mechanics of stenog- 
raphy and typing, he 


doubted whether nineteen had been able to 


retain commercial positions. Inability to 
In turn, I have been surprised at the spell, to punctuate and paragraph, and to 
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cope with the English language as it is 
used daily in business had made these 
young people most unwelcome in the 
business world. Yet this. same high 
school is still turning out students who 
spend three years on commercial subjects 
with no time to absorb the minimum gen- 
eral education which business requires. 

Do the commercial teachers not realize 
that their graduates must compete in the 
employment scene with students who 
have finished the college preparatory 
course, or perhaps have had four years of 
university work before undertaking an in- 
tensive course in shorthand and typing in 
a business school? Unless they realize how 
poorly high school commercial graduates 
show up in this strenuous competition, 
they will scarcely understand why business 
is more and more demanding people with 
a liberal college education plus business 
training. 

Up to 1929 any girl who was a good 
stenographer could get a job. Now there 
are jobs again, but since more and better 
educated persons are seeking them, it is 
inevitable that the successful applicants 
will be those with the best educational 
and personality qualifications, who have 
also been instructed adequately in the 
requisite skills. 


TELL THEM THE TRUTH 


Although commercial teachers know 
that beginners never start as private secre- 
taries, judging from contacts with hun- 
dreds of high school students who throng 
my performances, the instructors do not 
dwell much upon this with their classes. 
Would it not be kinder to tell these chil- 
dren the truth, that the most they can 
hope for is to start in small clerical jobs 
from which, if they keep up their short- 
hand, they may be able to progress into 
stenography? And why not tell them that 
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secretarial positions are not increasing— 
that they actually are decreasing in the 
larger metropolitan offices? 

The centralized department, which is 
superseding private secretaries in many 
firms, has existed for about ten years in 
insurance companies and banks, for in- 
stance, but it took a depression to bring 
it into full flower in other types of busi- 
ness. When executives faced the need of 
economizing on the non-productive side 
of business, the result in many instances 
was centralizing of the stenographic work. 
Sometimes this meant the elimination of 
all secretaries, with a squad of stenog- 
raphers to take dictation indiscriminately 
from the higher executives, while voice 
machines were installed for minor execu- 
tives. In other organizations the heads of 
departments were allowed to keep their 
secretaries, and minor executives called 
for stenographers or used dictating 
machines. The savings were so great that 
there is little likelihood of the system 
being abandoned by those firms which 
have learned the difference in cost of the 
two methods. 


A FORGOTTEN LuxuRY 


To illustrate, in the offices of a large 
manufacturing company occupying an en- 
tire floor in one of New York's tallest 
buildings, seventy-seven girls formerly 
acted as secretaries to the seventy-seven 
executives. Now there is one secretary for 
the president, a corps of seven stenograph- 
ers, and fourteen girls who transcribe from 
voice machines. Twenty-two girls turn out 
the dictation of seventy-seven executives! 

In some quarters the private secretary 
herself was somewhat to blame for what 
has happened to her. She took unto her- 
self airs—became literally the exalted per- 
sonage the schoolgirls picture in their 
imaginations. She would work for only 
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one man. If he were out of town for a 
day or a week, she would call at the office, 
look over his mail and then depart; or per- 
haps she would sit around and knit while 
she answered his phone. When she was 
asked to do some other work to help out, 
she was insulted. Executives who had 
been served competently by these proud 
beauties were loath to give up such de- 
voted personal service, but the money 
saved did some talking; the new system 
worked so well that soon the luxury of 
having one’s own secretary was forgotten. 


CENTRALIZED DEPARTMENT EXPANDING 


As evidence of the extent to which the 
centralized department has grown, there 
is in New York a club called the Trans- 
cription Supervisors Association, which 
has as its members women who are in 
charge of from ten to a hundred girls in 
such departments in banks, insurance com- 
panies, law offices, laboratories, telephone 
companies, and other large businesses. 
This club was founded in 1930 with 
thirteen members. It now has sixty-three 
members including several in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, Milwaukee, and one 
in London, who pay dues in order to re- 
ceive transcriptions of the monthly meet- 
ings which are devoted exclusively to the 
problems of office practice in such depart- 
ments. There is now a similar club in 
Chicago which publishes its own house 
organ, The Centralizer. 

Naturally a movement to get all the 
stenographers of a firm into a large room 
under one supervisor at first met opposi- 
tion from executives. Also, it encountered 
considerable resistance from girls already 
employed there, and from girls looking 
to be secretaries, and they didn’t want to 
work for women. Menibers of the Trans- 
cription Supervisors Association decided 
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they would have to do some educating 
outside their own ranks. 

Accordingly in 1935 Association leaders 
appointed an Education Committee which 
provides speakers for business schools. 
Their purpose is to explain to students the 
advantages of starting in a centralized 
bureau instead of a small business where 
a gitl probably would be called upon to 
shift for herself, without the understand- 
ing supervision provided in a department. 
Speakers endeavor to point out that girls 
who do not wish to work for a woman 
unconsciously are closing the door to 
future executive work for themselves. 
They indicate also that since secretaries in 
these large firms almost invariably are 
promoted from the stenographic depart- 
ment, the girl who wishes eventually to 
become a secretary for a big corporation 
must start in a centralized department. 


ADVANTAGES OUTLINED 

A member of this New York club out- 
lines the advantages to the operator in a 
centralized bureau where voice machines 
predominate, as follows: 

1. Uniform standards of performance for 
all jobs of major importance. 

2. An opportunity to become proficient in 
many skills beyond stenography and typing, 
since most large offices have up-to-date me- 
chanical equipment of various kinds for mani- 
folding, etc. 

3. The use of manuals which outline a 
company’s methods and business policy. 

4. Written, instead of oral instructions 
when assigning work—thus eliminating un- 
necessary questions and the danger of mis- 
understanding. 

5. A more normalized day's work. Under 
supervision, mail for local districts is held 
for the next day, in order that preference may 
be given to mail taking longer for delivery. 

6. Office hours one can depend yay It 
is the exception rather than the rule for cen- 
tralized bureaus to require overtime. 

7. Help on rewrites. Often a stenographer 
working for an individual has much rewriting 
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to do at the end of the day, through no fault 
of her own. This “necessary evil” can be dis- 
posed of very quickly in a large department 
with the assistance of several members. 


Where a centralized department uses 
no voice machine, as in law offices, the 
chief advantage to an operator is that she 
gets a broad experience by taking dicta- 
tion from a number of dictators. Thus 
her often limited vocabulary is extended, 
and, since the correspondence of each 
man deals with a different phase of the 
business, the stenographer builds up the 
background she needs for a higher posi- 
tion with the company. 

The very girls who thought they did 
not care to work for women thrive as 
never before under the system of mass 
stenography. One explanation for their 
growing satisfaction is that instead of put- 
ting up with the idiosyncracies of a trying 


boss, a girl usually has an understanding 
woman to act as go-between, so that she 
is saved an infinite amount of nervous 
wear and tear. 


TEACHERS COOPERATE 


The speakers’ committee of the TSA 
(as it is familiarly called by its members) 
had many requests from teachers to “get 
together with us and tell us what you 
want.’’ So in October, 1936; a dinner was 
held at the New York Advertising Club 
to which the supervisors invited teachers 
of stenography, typing, and voice machine 
operation from the metropolitan high 
schools and private business schools. 
More than a hundred women discussed in 
detail what employers of girls want, what 
they are getting, and how the twain may 
meet. As a result, a meeting of twenty 
supervisors, and commercial teachers has 
been called to discuss the formation of a 
permanent committee of seven to act as 
liaison officers between the schools and 


the supervisors of the stenographic squads 
in these large businesses. 

Among the many interesting points 
brought out was that the schools made a 
mistake in relegating less capable girls to 
voice machine work, because if anything 
this requires more ability than stenog- 
raphy. One supervisor expressed the gen- 
eral sentiment for her group when she 
said: “The voice machine operator does 
not have to worry about the accuracy of 
her outlines, but she does have to concen- 
trate very carefully on her dictation in 
order to produce an intelligent job. Some 
words sound alike, others are mispro- 
nounced or incoherently spoken; and it is 
only by the distinction of meaning, or by 
gtasping the sense of the dictation, that 
a girl is able to transcribe accurately. The 
actual handling of the voice machine is 
learned quickly, but I feel that the opera- 
tor should be given at least the same edu- 
cational background as the stenographer. 
In fact I feel she should be given a little 
better education. The operator does not 
hear the dictation, as does the stenograph- 
er, and therefore she cannot preview it. 
Being removed from the dictator, her 
common sense and her judgment are 
challenged constantly, and for that reason 
she should be given the foundation of a 
large vocabulary and a real understanding 
of words.” 

Few of the schools represented were 
equipped with voice machines. Commer- 
cial teachers apparently did not realize it 
was important that they should be so 
equipped. In some cases the decision as 
to whether the school should install such 
machines was left up to the teachers, just 
as the choice of whether they would learn 
to operate the machines was left to the 
students. One teacher, explaining the re- 
luctance of girls to learn voice machine 
operation, said: “All the success stories 
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have been written about the girl who be- 
came a private secretary. There are no 
stories about the girls who operate the 
machines.” 

But if this meeting of teachers and 
office managers is to prove as epochal as 
I believe it will, such success stories soon 
may be broadcast, for the supervisors re- 
ported that they paid voice machine oper- 
ators as much or more than they paid 
stenographers, because of the high quali- 
fications specified. In the modern office, it 
was explained, an executive often has 
both a secretary and a dictating machine, 
using each as the occasion requires. And 
often it is his secretary who transcribes 
his recording. 


SCARCITY OF OPERATORS 


From employment agencies in many 
cities, for the past year, I have been hear- 
ing of the scarcity not only of voice ma- 
chine operators but also the lack of billing, 
adding, bookkeeping machine, and comp- 
tometer operators. One New York em- 
ployment agent said: “Out of 400 appli- 
cants interviewed in a day only twelve to 
fifteen are trained machine operators. 
Consequently, in a market glutted with 
stenographers, I am often three or four 
days filling a perfectly simple machine 
position.” 

The explanation is that before the de- 
pression the companies manufacturing 
this equipment conducted schools where 
they trained operators. During the depres- 
sion these schools were discontinued and 
the high schools and private business 
schools were not equipped to carry on 
that work. Few new operators were pro- 
duced. This would seem to be something 
for the schools to investigate in their 
cities and if local demand warranted it, 
an investment in machines would be 
worth considering. By preparing machine 


operators the schools to some extent would 
free themselves of the charge that they 
are training students for positions which 
do not exist, instead of for those which 
actually need to be filled today. 


THE MALE SECRETARY 


There is a growing demand for steno- 
graphically trained male secretaries. This 
is nothing new. It always has existed, I 
am told, and always has been met inade- 
quately. Before the war many large cor- 
porations, such as the oil companies and 
the railroads, would not employ women 
secretaries. In the railroad business it 
frequently became necessary for a secre- 
tary to travel with his chief; hence male 
secretaries simplified things. However, the 
war made it necessary for these firms to 
employ women as secretaries, and most of 
them have put up with the situation ever 
since because efficient men secretaries were 
difficlt to find. But as a result of that 
former policy, I recall that a few years ago 
every executive in the San Francisco 
office of the Southern Pacific Company 
had started as a secretary, and two di- 
rectors of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, including the first vice-presi- 
dent, had begun in that capacity. 

Many other instances tend to prove that 
a secretaryship is a career job for the right 
kind of young man. I say “right kind” be- 
cause the requirements of a male secre- 
tary are much stiffer than for a girl. If he 
is to go up from this humble beginning, 
a boy must have an attractive personality, 
a good general educational background, 
and those plus qualities that make him 
able to absorb information about the com- 
pany and its methods so that he will be 
ready for the inevitable promotion on 
that day when the firm needs a bright 
young man in the sales force or the ac- 
counting department. 
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Schools in Ohio, New York, and Cali- 
fornia, and employment agencies every- 
where, have told me they cannot begin to 
supply the demand for male stenogra- 
phers. A call will come from a big manu- 
facturing plant for fifteen young men for 
office work, and a school is lucky if it has 
even one to send. Furthermore, these posi- 
tions, once filled, are soon vacant because 
of prompt promotions. It is inexplicable 
that with hordes of young men prodded 
by inclination and their parents to desire 
white collar jobs, there should be this 
blind spot regarding the possibilities of 
the stenographic start. Some boys regard 
stenography as a “‘sissy’’ occupation; others 
hesitate to enter classes which are ninety- 
five percent feminine, and because girls of 
their age are quicker, soon become discour- 
aged. In one forward-looking school, the 
Merritt Business School in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, this objection is overcome by hav- 
ing separate shorthand and typing classes 
for boys. I saw such a class of sixty-five 
outstanding high school graduates study- 
ing shorthand there in masculine seclusion, 
and I saluted them mentally, as future ex- 
ecutives. 

COUNSELORS CHALLENGED 

Never has the challenge to the high 
schools been as great as at this moment. 
For six years commercial classes have gone 
out into an unwelcoming world, and many 
of those students are still floundering. 
Now that it needs employees, business is 
naively asking for young people with re- 
cent experience in their own specific fields, 
apparently not realizing that the few who 
got jobs between 1930 and 1935 have 
kept them. This means that business must 
accept the inexperienced, school-prepared 
product of those lean years and do the 
training on the job, or take students as 
they leave school. It is an opportunity such 
as the schools never have had before, but 
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if they are to meet it and win for their 
system the confidence and approval of 
business, they will find it necessary to dis- 
card their theories about business training 
and become highly practical. 

Talks with personnel directors of large 
firms and employment agency heads in 
their respective cities will do much to 
enlighten vocational counselors. Continued 
close association with these persons on the 
firing line will help to keep the commer- 
cial courses balanced, and save students 
that crushing disappointment which oc- 
curs when business tells the graduate she 
lacks what it requires. 

In the meantime, the plea from all sides 
is for beginners with more knowledge of 
English; ability to spell, punctuate, and 
paragraph; a good vocabulary; at least 120 
words a minute dictation speed; and an 
ability to do such simple things as using 
six carbons and making neat erasures. 

But even more important, the counsel- 
ors must sift and sort. Only they can: 

1. Keep the domestically inclined girl out 
of commercial courses and train her in do- 
mestic science or kindred subjects which are 
no more overcrowded than office work. 

2. Give the mechanically inclined girl train- 
ing in English grammar, rhetoric, and spell- 
ing, and make her a voice machine operator. 

3. Turn the mathematically minded student 
toward the various office appliances in that 
field. 

4. Select girls and boys for stenographic 
training whose potential executive ability and 
whose faculty for taking responsibility rank 
“a with good personality and a know!- 

ge of English. 

5. Be fearless in excluding from commer- 
cial training students who are neither mentally 
nor physically fitted for it. 

By inaugurating some such selective 
process the schools would make a real con- 
tribution to both education and business, 
and tend to bridge the gap which has 
existed too long between these two great 


forces. 





Present-Day Youth and the NYA 


MARY H. S. HAYES 


T. TALK about “youth” 
as a generic unity is to assume that all 
young person’s needs, interests, abilities, 
and points of view are identical. It is this 
error which leads to so many contradictory 


off, seeking a futile escape in the radio, 
the movies, and speeding automobiles. 
Still others have become frankly antagon- 
istic and would shatter ‘the sorry scheme 
of things entire.” 


statements and conclu- 
sions. One writer, tak- 
ing a special group of 
college students, won- 
ders where the young 
rebels are. Another 
writer, after listening to 
the voluble protests of 
other young intellectu- 
als, declares that youth 
is in a rebellious mood. 
A third author, upon 
the conclusion of a na- 
tion-wide trip of inves- 
tigation, concludes that, 


@ Since a year ago when Dr. 
Hayes discussed the guidance 
phases of the National Youth 
Administration in the December, 
1935 issue of Occupations, a con- 
siderable amount of guidance 
and plpcement bas been admin- 
istered by this organization. In 
the present paper the author 
evaluates the morale and em- 
ployability of youth slowly 
emerging from the receding 
mists of the depression—youth 
as seen through the eyes of the 
NYA as it enters upon its sec- 
ond year. 


Attitudes of young 
people vary likewise 
with their age or rather 
with their maturity. In 
general the young per- 
son of 16 or 17 does 
not feel the same con- 
cern over the lack of a 
job that the young per- 
son of 23 or 24 does. 
But, again, there are 
16-year-olds who have 
faced life realistically, 
while there are 24-year- 
olds who have not yet 
come to terms with the 


“this generation is stray- 
ing aimlessly toward 
middle age.” And still a fourth believes 
that nothing is wrong with youth, except 
that it is being spoilt and made to feel 
sorry for itself. Doubtless each gives an 
accurate picture of a certain youth group, 
but to conclude from this that the picture 
holds true of youth as a whole through- 
out the country is obviously unwarranted. 

Some of our young people, it is true, 
have absorbed the skeptical and agnostic 
opinions on social and economic problems 
current in certain circles and have turned 
defeatists. Other young people finding an 
abstract discussion of these problems too 
difficult for their inexperienced and un- 
exercised minds, have laughed them 


stark realities of the 
world. 

The problem of reconciling oneself -.to 
hardship, injustice, and evilés inherent in 
the process of growing up. It has 
presented difficulties to every generation 
of youth. Resignatfon represents one way 
out—open rebellion another. Perpetual 
adolescence is often the result for the in- 
dividual who, by chance or intention, 
avoids both. The happy medium, which 
the truly mature person eventually hits 
upon, is to accept hardship and injustice 
and evil as provisional only, and to set to 
work conquering them, gaining satisfac- 
tion from the action in so doing rather 
than from the results, which are likely to 
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be pitifully small. But before that point 
of view is reached there must be heart- 
searchings of the deepest and most merci- 
less kind. 

Van Wyck Brooks in his The Flower- 
ing of New England has recently given 
us a delightful description of the trials 
which the younger generation in New 
England of one hundred years ago went 
through in adjusting themselves to the 
life of that period. ‘The young men said 
that terrestrial love was only a reflection 
of celestial love. They spoke of ‘bathing 
in a sea of thought.’ They went off moon- 
ing in the woods. They refused to talk 
about railroads, banks, and cotton. They 
had no use for Blackstone and Justice 
Story. They were unwilling to be ‘mere’ 
lawyers,—heaven save the codfish in the 
State-House! . . . They remarked that ‘the 
great art of being a merchant is to look 
wise and ride in a carriage’ . . . The 
mothers and aunts and cousins of young 
New England,—not to speak of the 
fathers, who carried on the wholesale 
grocery business, the cotton-factory, and 
the firm in State Street—were filled with 
alarm and dismay.” 

Many of the young intellectuals of our 
day are thus not so different from the 
young intellectuals of another era. Doubt- 
less this is true, too, of the large group of 
young people who have never been 
able to verbalize their judgments; and in 
administering the National Youth Ad- 
ministration’s program we have come into 
contact chiefly with this latter group. It is 
with them that the remainder of this 
article will deal. These are the young 
people who have acquired comparatively 
little education, even in the good old 
days of the bull market. They left school 
as soon asthe law atiowed, sometimes 
from choice, sometimes because of the fin- 
ancial need in the fainily. Their jobs were 
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casual and often temporary. They came 
into the employment office seeking simply 
“a job.” Five depression years brought a 
note of desperation—"‘any job.” 


THE NYA EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There was no noticeable conflict, in 
1929. When the time came they passed 
from school to that more real situation of 
a job suited to their interest and capacities. 
For this group the onset of the depression 
six yeats ago wrought especial havoc. Al- 
most overnight, jobs for young workers 
were cut in half. The Vocational Service 
for Juniors in New York City found that 
employers’ orders dropped from 6,975 in 
1929 to 3,116 for 1930, to 1,403 for 1933, 
and to 797 for 1935. 

There are approximately 20,000,000 
young people in the United States between 
the ages of 16 and 25. Of these the 1930 
census shows 19 per cent attending school. 
The common-sense judgment that “they 
might be learning while they can’t be 
earning” has voluntarily kept a number 
of young people in educational institutions 
beyond the compulsory school age, as was 
indicated by a 15 per cent increase in high 
school and college registrations in 1930- 
32. The extension of the period of full- 
time school attendance, made necessary by 
the industrial codes of the NRA for the 
18 months between 1933 and 1935, has 
further conditioned this younger group to 
school attendance. The educational aid 
program for secondary-school students, 
established by the National Youth Admin- 
istration in the summer of 1935, has 
helped to hold a number of the 16- and 
17-year-old group in school. At the same 
time NYA college aid has helped their 
older brothers and sisters to earn their 
way through college. In the month of 
May, 1936, approximately 400,000 young 
people were receiving student aid benefits 
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in about 20,000 secondary schools and 
1,600 colleges and universities. The selec- 
tion of young people to receive this aid, 
as well as the tasks assigned them where- 
by they receive the assistance, was made 
the responsibility of the educational in- 
stitution they were attending. 

The lengthening of the school period 
with its joint benefit of giving further 
training and keeping youth out of an al- 
ready crowded labor market is probably 
the best way of tiding over this critical 
period, and the aim of the Youth Admin- 
istration was to see to it that insofar as 
possible all young people seeking further 
education should be enabled to receive it. 
Approximately $26,000,000 was spent by 
the National Youth Administration for 
this purpose in 1935-36. 

Out of the total group of some 18,000,- 
000 who were on relief in 1935, approxi- 
mately 2,870,000 were between the ages 
of 16 and 25. Of this group 1,258,300 
were seeking work. Sixty per cent of them 
came from urban areas, and more than 
half had received the maximum of an 
elementary education or less, and many 
of these had severed their connection with 
formal education some years ago and 
evinced little interest in schooling. 

It is evident, then, that there was a 
large number of young people of limited 
educational attainments for whom a return 
to full-time school was not the solution, 
and who could not be left marking time 
in idleness until increased production took 
up the slack in unemployment. The Fed- 
eral Government as early as 1934 recog- 
nized the necessity of keeping unemployed 
adult men and women working in order 
to conserve the skills and prevent the dis- 
integration of morale. For youth in general 
there were no skills to conserve, but the 
deleterious effects of idleness were even 
more pronounced. For that reason, too, 


the CCC camps came into being in the 
Spring of 1933, and to date approximately 
1,559,000 young men have enrolled m 
these camps. 


THE NYA Work Procram 


The National Youth 
took as the second aim of its programm the 
creation of work projects for young people 
coming from relief families. Thr 
program some 200,000 youth were, dur- 
ing the year 1935-36, put to work for one 
third of the month on NYA work pr 
ects. These projects were designed t 
be socially useful to the community, and 
not in competition with regular industry, 
and were devised so as to have an experi- 
ence value for the young people employed 
Whatever special training and skills 
the young people had were utilized 
Girls who had had commercial training 
were employed as typists. Youth with 
artistic skill were put into such work as 
making visual aids for rural schools. Girls 
with some experience in home economics 
were put in the lunch rooms of nursery 
schools and day nurseries. For that great 
group whose training was non-existent, 
efforts were made to put them on jobs 
that would provide at least a minimum 
of skill and prove to be of value, if not 
in the securing of a job, at least in the 
conserving of the personal budget. For ex- 
ample, many of the girls employed in sew- 
ing rooms will not go out and earn their 
living as seamstresses, but they will have 
learned a useful skill in making and re- 
making their own clothes. Many who have 
had the experience of caring for little chil- 
dren in the nursery schools will not capi- 
talize on this skill in the industrial market, 
but will bring up their future families 
more effectively. 

Regardless of the specific skills which 
may or may not have been acquired 
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through their work projects, one thing 
they have done is to inculcate work habits 
so that youth faces a prospective employer 
with at least a knowledge of what it 
means to be on time, to work conscien- 
tiously, and to follow instructions. 

Even for those young people who have 
attained more than the minimum educa- 
tion provided by the school laws there 
comes a saturation point in education— 
whether this be at the completion of gram- 
mar school or the attainment of the high- 
est professional degree—when they want 
to stop learning and begin earning. With- 
out minimizing the need for facilities for 
further training, it was apparent that other 
outlets more real to many young people 
must be found, and the NYA work proj- 
ects have served as a basis for this. 

Throughout the months that these work 
projects have been in operation, consistent 
efforts have been to get youth off on regular 
jobs and into private industry. As an aid 
toward this, the National Youth Admin- 
istration has placed special junior employ- 
ment counselors in 41 cities of 16 states 
as well as the District of Columbia, work- 
ing in the public employment offices 
where they may serve members of this 
younger group who, because of their lack 
of experience, are handicapped in compe- 
tition with adult workers. These services 
have gotten under way gradually. Two 
were started in February, and the remain- 
der have been added in subsequent 
months. By the first of September more 
than 34,000 young people had been in- 
terviewed by these junior counselors, and 
nearly 8,000 had been placed on jobs in 
private industry. 

Paralleling the work and educational 
projects of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration there has been an attempt to devise 
recreational programs which will provide 
for young people a constructive interest in 
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activities other than those concerned with 
earning a living. To this end also many of 
the work projects have been aimed toward 
increasing the recreational facilities of 
their communities, and every effort has 
been made to encourage young people to 
employ their leisure time in what might 
be called organized recreation rather than 
indiscriminate standing on street corners 
and waiting for something exciting to 


happen. 


REVELATIONS OF THE DEPRESSION 


What have we learned about youth in 
these six years—a group that was inter- 
rupted in that most important process of 
growing up—that was thrown out of its 
stride by a cataclysm which it did not 
have the background of experience and 
philosophy to understand? 

The adjustment from school to work 
is always a difficult period—one of what 
the sociologists call the “hot spots’ of 
society. For the boy or girl it marks the 
transition from the sheltered life of the 
school room where he is the center of his 
universe and his teachers and his parents 
are working for him, to the impersonal 
situation of the job. 

Serious as the unemployment situation 
was for mature men and women they 
could at least say, “Once I held a good 
job.” “Once I showed what I could do.” 
But for the boy and girl just coming from 
our educational institutions all fired with 
the enthusiasms of youth and ready to 
lend an eager hand in running the world, 
the resulting effect of these years of cooling 
their heels in waiting rooms and tramping 
the streets in vain searching for a sign 
that said “Help Wanted,” has been that 
appalling things happened to their morale 
—sometimes rebeilion, sometimes a lapse 
into indifference, sometimes just a shutting 
of their eyes and a failure to grow up. 
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Who could come to their aid? Not the 
private employers who were straining 
every nerve to keep fathers of families on 
their shrinking payrolls. Not the parents 
who, facing diminished incomes, were 
forced to give up their plans to send John 
through college and give Mary music les- 
sons, or even perhaps could not afford the 
necessary 10 cents car-fare that would en- 
able them to take advantage of the free 
education provided in our secondary 
schools. Not the private social agencies 
for young people confronted with an in- 
creased load and a decreased volume of 
contributions. Not the local communities 
—except in rare instances—already bur- 
dened with the unprecedented need of 
providing funds to keep families from 
actual starvation. It was a place and a time 
when the national government must and 
did step in to assist states and communities 
to relieve the intolerable situation con- 


fronting the young people of the nation. 
And it has aimed, throughout, to do this 


in accordance with the varying needs of 
young people—and the existing facilities 
of, or recognized lacks in, the communi- 
ties. The NYA has had as its guiding 
principle the statement that it does not seek 
to duplicate already existing agencies but 
rather to work through and supplement 
local facilities where they exist. 

The NYA is embarked on its second 
year of service. It has helped to tide over 
some 600,000 young people directly by 
educational aid and work projects. It has 
helped many others through its placement 
and recreation service. As America 
emerges from the industrial depression— 
and there is no one who can deny that it 
is emerging—the NYA will continue to 
help, and our hope and our ambition—I 
might almost say our prayer—is that we 
will work ourselves out of a job, but that 
in so doing we will have helped to awaken 
community consciousness to an awareness 
of their responsibility for a greater service 
to youth in its varying aspects. 











A 13-Year Follow-Up of High School Pupils 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Tis srupy which is here 
reported has sought to throw light on 
certain questions in the field of guidance. 
The beginnings of the study and the re- 
sults of the first five years of follow-up 


tal ability, as indicated by the psychologi- 
cal tests, their ambitions, as indicated by 
the vocations which they thought they 
would like to enter at the time the study 
was initiated, and their economic or so- 


were reported in a 
monograph’ in 1923. 
The _ thirteenth year 
check-up, in the main, 
supports the findings of 
the original study, but 
is worth reporting be- 
cause all the individuals 
concerned had had an 
opportunity for from 
five to twelve years after 
completing their school- 
ing to engage in voca- 
tions. This was not the 
case when the first 


@ Does a son tend to enter bis 
father’s occupation?—Is there 
any connection between the son's 
1.Q. and the father’s occupa- 
tional rank?—W hat are the rela- 
tionships of high-school pupils’ 
professed occupational ambi- 
tions, intelligence, length of 
schooling, social and economic 
status to subsequent occupational 
achievement? The accompanying 
follow-up study by Professor 
Proctor of 1,600 bigh-school 
pupils, thirteen years after test- 
ing, gives interesting answers to 


cial status as repre- 
sented by their fathers’ 
occupations. The 
psychological test used 
was the Army Alpha, 
which was applied dur- 
ing the school year 
1917-18. Its use was 
specially authorized by 
the Psychological Di- 
vision of the U.. S. 
Army Sanitary Corps, 
and was therefore the 
first group intelligence 
test ever to be given to 











check-up was made. 
The study has not been 
an attempt to evaluate 
the outcomes of guidance, because the 
students included had not had the advan- 
tages of organized guidance service avail- 
able in the high schools concerned at the 
time the study was begun. 

The original purpose was simply to 
give mental tests and secure certain types 
of information from a large group of 
high-school students while still in school, 
then to follow them in their subsequent 
careers and note whether there was any 
significant relationship between their men- 

*Proctor, William Martin. Psychological Tests 


and Guidance of High School Students. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 1923. 


these questions. 


a large body of high- 
school students. The 
rank of fathers’ occu- 
pations and of students ambitions was de- 
termined by the use of the Barr Scale’ 
for the Measurement of Vocational Status. 
This scale was designed to rank vocations 
according to the amount of intelligence 
necessaty for success, and not in relation 
to economic returns. The rank order is 
from “I”, which includes high ranking 
professional and executive occupations, 
to “V”", which includes unskilled occu- 
pations. 

Because very little money was available 
for the follow-up work, the writer had to 


"Op. cit., pp. 120-123, 
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depend on volunteer helpers in the various 
high schools for the information collected. 
As a consequence it was possible to secure 
the desired information concerning only 
945 out of the original 1,514 cases. These 
945 cases appear to represent a rather 
highly selected portion of the entire group, 
as shown by the fact that the average In- 
telligence Quotient of this group is 108, 
whereas the average I. Q. of the 569 cases 
“not found” is 93, a very significant dif- 
ference of fifteen I. Q. points. The aver- 
age I. Q. of the entire group to whom the 
tests were given in 1917-18 was 101. It 
would seem to be true in this particular 
follow-up study that under the limitations 
surrounding the effort to trace individuals, 
those who had succeeded in reaching the 
higher ranking vocations were the ones 
most easily traced. This is indicated by the 
fact that of the 945 cases successfully 
traced only 22 were found in occupational 
ranks IV and V. All the rest were found 
in ranks I, II, and III. 

Aside from the fact that a great many 
of those who undoubtedly landed in low 
ranking vocations were not discovered in 
the follow-up as reported, the period 
represented by the follow-up, 1917-18 to 
1930-31, was undoubtedly a most favor- 
able period so far as employment oppor- 
tunities were concerned. This might help 
to account for the unusually favorable 
showing made by the 945 individuals 
whose case histories were secured. If, 
therefore, the fact is kept in mind that 
the 945 cases on which the data presented 
herein are based, were highly selected, 
and that the period covered was one of 
the most favorable from the standpoint of 
employment opportunities, the proper al- 
lowance can be made. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Perhaps the most satisfactory method 
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of reporting the findings without exhibit- 
ing wearisome arrays of statistics would 
be to ask and answer certain questions on 
which the data seem to throw some light. 

1. To what extent do sons engage in 
the occupations of their fathers? There 
may be some parts of the United States 
where a larger percentage of sons tend 
to follow their fathers’ occupations than 
appears to be the case in that portion 
of the Pacific Coast area where this 
study was made. In what is known as the 
Bay region, i.e., the counties bordering 
San Francisco Bay, only thirteen per cent 
of the sons were found in the same occu- 
pations as their fathers. This percentage 
applies to exactly the same occupation by 
name, such as lawyer, blacksmith, college 
professor, and the like. 

However, if rank of occupations is 
taken as the basis of comparison regard- 
ing occupational status, we find that the 
picture changes materially. In this situa- 
tion it was discovered that fifty-one per 
cent of the sons were in occupations hav- 
ing the same rank as that of their fathers. 
This is a rather remarkable showing, and 
indicates a tendency for the fathers’ oc- 
cupationa] status to be reflected in the 
sons’ achievement.. 

2. Is there any relation between the 
father’s occupational rank and the son's 
intelligence quotient? Here it was found 
that the average I. Q. of sons whose fath- 
ers’ occupations ranked I was 113. Rank 
II fathers had sons whose I. Q.’s aver- 
aged 107. The average I. Q. of sons whose 
fathers’ occupations ranked III was 106, 
and that of those whose fathers’ occupa- 
tions ranked IV and V was 100. If the 596 
missing cases had been in the picture, all 
of the averages might have been lower; 
but it is most likely that the averages for 
sons whose fathers’ occupations ranked 
IV and V would have been considerably 
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lower, since the general average I. Q. 
for all the missing cases was only 93, as 
against 108 for the 945 cases found and 
recorded. 
3. To what extent did these persons 
achieve the ambitions mentioned in 
1917-18? In 1930-31 it was found that 
24.3 per cent of them had arrived and 
were engaged in the occupation which 
they had designated as their ambition 
thirteen years before. The other 75.7 per 
cent were found in different occupations. 
When rank of occupation was used as the 
basis of comparison, however, it was 
found that 60.0 per cent were in occupa- 
tions of the same or equal rank with that 
given as their ambition in 1917-18. 
A great deal has been written about 
the extent to which high-school students 
tend to overshoot the mark in their early 
ambitions. For the 945 cases for which 
fairly complete data were secured, 
26.0 per cent had ambitions ranking 
I in 1917-18 

41.0 per cent had ambitions ranking 
II in 1917-18 

33.0 per cent had ambitions ranking 
III in 1917-18 

0.0 per cent had ambitions ranking 
IV or V in 1917-18 
When checked up in 1930-31 it was 
found that 
14.0 per cent had achieved occupational 
ranking I 

57.5 per cent had achieved occupational 
ranking II 

26.0 per cent had achieved occupational 
ranking III 

2.5 per cent had achieved occupational 
ranking IV and V 

Only about one-half as many had 
achieved rank I as had ambitions aiming 
that high, but more had achieved rank II 
than had expected to be that high up. 
It looks a¢ if rank II had caught those 
who failed to attain rank I, and had also 
attracted a few from those whose am- 
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bitions ranked III in 1917-18. The show- 
ing is unusual for the tendency to attain 
goals in line with youthful ambitions, but 
it is mecessary again to remember the 
highly selected nature of the 945 cases 
whose status was discovered, and also the 
favorable economic conditions that ex- 
isted during the follow-up period. 

4. What relationship was found with 
reference to intelligence and occupational 
status achieved? \t was found that those 
who in 1930-31 had achieved occupations 
ranking I had an average I. Q. of 114; 
rank II cases averaged 108; rank III cases 
averaged 105; rank IV had I. Q.’s averag- 
ing 99; and rank V persons averaged 97 
in I. Q. If the 569 missing cases had been 
found, all the averages would have been 
lower, but the general trend for high 
ranking intelligence to achieve high rank- 
ing occupations would no doubt have 
remained the same. Also it should be re- 
membered that although the average I. Q. 
of those achieving occupations ranking | 
was 114, about one-half of these cases had 
I. Q.’s below that figure. As a matter of 
fact, 4.0 per cent of the persons who 
achieved rank I had I. Q.’s of between 85 
and 94, and 18.0 per cent had I. Q.’s 
between 95 and 104. When all cases are 
considered the trend seems quite marked, 
but in individual cases it is neither pos- 
sible nor safe to make specific predictions. 

5. Is there a relationship between rank 
of occupational status achieved and length 
of schooling? Here, as in the case of aver- 
age intelligence and occupational rank, 
there is a clear-cut relationship between 
such rank and number of years of school 
attendance. Persons found in Rank I occu- 
pations had remained in school on the aver- 
age for 17.2 years, or had had the equiva- 
lent of college graduation and 1.2 years of 
post-graduate study. Rank II persons had 
spent 14 years in schooling; rank III, 12 
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years; rank IV, 10.8 years; and rank V, 9.4 
years. With descending occupational rank 
there was found to be a descending scale of 
time spent in schooling. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that the rank II indi- 
vidual, who constituted the largest group, 
had completed the equivalent of junior col- 
lege education. This is a rather interesting 
confirmation of the claims of junior col- 
lege advocates that the semi-professional 
and technological positions for which 
preparation can be made in two years of 
college work present the most satisfact- 
ofy Opportunities to persons who cannot, 
or possibly should not undertake a full 
four-year college course. 

6. Is there any relationship between 
social and economic status and educational 
or occupational achievement? Since rank 
of occupation usually carries with it an 
implication of corresponding social and/or 
economic status, it is significant that 89.0 
per cent of sons whose fathers’ occupa- 
tions ranked I, themselves achieved occu- 
pational status either in rank I or rank 
II. Seventy-eight per cent of those whose 
fathers’ occupations were of rank II 
achieved occupations ranking I or II; 55.0 
per cent of those whose fathers’ occupa- 
tions ranked III achieved occupations 
ranking I or II; and only 33.0 per cent 
of those whose fathers’ occupations ranked 
IV or V were found in the two highest 
occupational ranks. 

The same tendency was found in the 
matter of length of schooling. Where the 
fathers’ occupations ranked I, 79.0 per 
cent of the sons entered college; 61.0 per 
cent of rank II fathers had sons who en- 
tered college; 49 per cent of rank III 
fathers had sons who entered college; and 
only 40 per cent of fathers with occupa- 
tions ranking IV or V had sons who en- 
tered college. 

In both rank of occupational status 
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achieved by sons and also length of 
schooling, the influence of the family 
social and economic status seems to be 
quite marked. There is neither time nor 
available space to discuss the social im- 
plications of these findings, but it is evi- 
dent that we are still far from having 
achieved either educational or economic 
equality in this country. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We may summarize briefly the findings 
of this thirteen-year follow-up study by 
saying that: 

1. In America sons do not tend to follow 
the same occupation that their fathers fol- 
lowed, but they do tend to gravitate toward 
the same occupational rank. 

2. There is an evident tendency for 
fathers of high occupational rank to have 
sons with high average intelligence. 

3. While only 24.3 per cent of the young 
wry whose records were checked were 
ound in the exact vocation of their ambition 
as expressed while in high school, 60 per 
cent of them achieved occupational status of 
equal rank with their high-school ambition. 
In this particular rather highly selected 
group it was found that more had achieved 
rank II status than had been ambitious to 
achieve it. 

4. It was found that average intelligence 
was highest for those who achieved rank I 
occupational status, and that the average I. Q. 
became lower for each lower occupational 
rank achieved. However, some with low 
I. Q.'s achieved the highest occupational rank 
and vice versa. 

5. There was also disclosed a strong re- 
lationship between occupational rank 
achieved and length of schooling, the range 
being from 17.2 years of school for persons 
who achieved rank I in command ¢ status 
to 9.4 years for the rank V individuals. 

6. The social and economic status of an 
individual's family was found to have a bear- 
ing both upon occupational rank achieved 
and length of schooling. Whereas 89.0 per 
cent of sons of rank I fathers achieved occu- 
pational status of ranks I or II, only 33.0 
per cent of sons of fathers in ranks IV and V 
achieved the highest occupational categories. 
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Similarly, 79.0 per cent of rank I fathers 
had sons who entered college, while only 
40 per cent of the sons of rank V fathers 
reached college halls. 


The implications for guidance of the 
foregoing findings are not altogether 
clear. However, it seems safe to say that 
intelligence as indicated by a group test 
such as Army Alpha gives some help in 
predicting how far a person making a 
high score may be able to go education- 
ally. The evidence is not so clear for the 
person making a low score. A small per- 
centage of these cases achieved high edu- 
cational as well as vocational status. 
Cocksure prediction on the basis of in- 
telligence tests alone is both bootless and 
vicious. 


Almost as important as intelligence, 
given at least an average amount of that 
commodity, is the social and economic 
status of the individual’s family. The 
bright poor boy can achieve high voca- 
tional and educational status, but the 
chances that he will do so to the same 
extent that the boy of equal ability but of 
more favorable social and economic back- 
ground, are small. 

It would seem therefore to be one of 
the greatest tasks of the counselor to as- 
certain all of the facts in a given case 
before giving counsel, and also it is in- 
cumbent upon him to do all that he pos- 
sibly can to equalize opportunities for 
those under his guidance. 
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Selection of Engineering Students 


ROBERT L. SACKETT 


Tz Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development is a 
national organization sponsored by seven 
national societies. Its most outstanding 
achievements have been the program for 


ties which should characterize the typical 
engineering graduate and the content of 
curricula. In 1924 to 1926 a much more 
extensive investigation was planned, and 
funds were obtained from the Founda- 


examining and accredit- 
ing engineering curfic- 
ula, providing for the 
professional develop- 
ment of young engin- 
eers, the professional rec- 
ognition of high achieve- 
ment, and the vocational 
guidance of prospective 
engineering students. 
The latter includes in- 
creased emphasis on 
college guidance, the 
provision of committees 
of professional engi- 
neers as aids to high 


@ Encouraging results of trail- 
blazing in vocational guidance 
for prospective engineering stu- 
dents are presented in this 
article by the chairman of the 
Committee on Student Selection 
and Guidance of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional De- 
velopment. Dean Sackett sum- 
marizes a recent progress report 
of the Committee and provides 
background for the article on 
page 316, entitled "Detroit's 
Embryo Engineers Get Advice,” 
reporting a successful local co- 
Operative experiment. 


tion, from various in- 
dustries, and from the 
national engineering so- 
cieties which provided 
office space and facili- 
ties. 

Investigation was car- 
ried on through a large 
number of committees 
made up of teachers of 
engineering. The sur- 
vey included every 
phase oF education from 
the ancestry and envir- 
onment of entering stu- 
dents to the functional 


school counseling on en- 

gineering, a manual for such committees, 
and the results of tests to discover en- 
gineering aptitudes and interests. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
Council’s selective tests for engineering 
students, it is desirable that there be a re- 
view of the investigation which was un- 
dertaken by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education in 1924 to 1926 
through the assistance and encouragement 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. An earlier study 
by Charles R. Mann, under the same aus- 
pices, entitled A Study of Engineering 
Education, published in 1918, summar- 
ized the opinions of a large number of 
practicing engineers concerning the quali- 


occupation of gradu- 
ates and their attainment as measured by 
salary. It included the requirements for ad- 
mission, scholastic failures, withdrawals 
and their causes, the cost of engineering 
education, research, graduate courses, en- 
gineering degrees, evolutionary trends in 
curricula, the cooperative method, the 
technical institute, placement examina- 
tions, a comparative study of engineering 
education in the United States and in 
Europe, and the economic and social prob- 
lems involved. 

Requirements for admission, as stated 
in catalogues, were not rigorously en- 
forced. “In 13 institutions where figures 
were available, the percentage of students 
beginning the sophomore year who had 
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been admitted as conditioned and non- 
conditioned in mathematics were, respec- 
tively, 38.5 and 60.5. In only one of the 
institutions did the conditioned men sur- 
vive as well as the non-conditioned men.” 
Another statement is that “nearly one- 
fifth of all students entering [engineer- 
ing schools} in 1924 were admitted with 
entrance conditions, and that one-eighth 
were conditioned in mathematics.” With- 
out doubt this situation has been much 
improved in the meantime, and under the 
urge of the accrediting program of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment it is reasonable to expect a 
more rigorous adherence to published 
standards of admission in the future. 

The elimination of students by failure 
and by voluntary withdrawal was studied 
in each of the six groups of states and 
covering five-year periods. The report 
states that taking the five-year periods 
beginning in 1899, the total elimination 
in five years was 56.5 per cent; five years 
later 57.2 per cent; then 58.1 per cent; 
62.4 per cent; and for the period repre- 
sented by the classes of 1923 and 1924 
the eliminations amounted to 61.6 per 
cent. The resulting chart shows 60.6 per 
cent surviving the first year, 42.1 per cent 
continuing two years, 33.8 per cent sur- 
viving three years, and 28.1 per cent be- 
ing graduated in four years. 

The various causes for discontinuance 
were studied. Scholastic failure accounted 
for 54 per cent; voluntary change of 
course for 15 per cent; health, finances, 
family reasons, and other causes including 
reasons not disclosed, accounted for 31 
per cent. This emphasizes the error often 
made by those who state that scholastic 
failure accounts for the entire mortality. 
As a matter of fact, poor scholarship ac- 
counted for $nly slightly more than half 
the total number who discontinued engi- 
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neering education at that time. It was 
stated in the report that improved occu- 
pational guidance was a necessity if the 
number of those who discontinued was to 
be reduced. Granted that they receive 
some value from the one or two years 
that they continue under adverse circum- 
stances, it nevertheless remains that there 
was serious embarrassmient and defeat for 
those who had the capacity for more ad- 
vanced training than that supplied by the 
high school, and who were discouraged 
from further attempts to obtain a bet- 
ter preparation for technical employment 
and good citizenship because of no gui- 
dance, or misguided counsel. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


In 1933 the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development was formed 
with the support of seven national engi- 
neering organizations including the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education,’ and the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 
The purpose was stated thus: “The Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment was envisioned as the nucleus in a 
mass movement of the entire engineering 
profession toward an improved status [to 
be} attained by improving the qualities 
of engineers themselves.” 

Four committees were organized with 
the following titles: first, a Committee on 
Student Selection and Guidance; second, 
a Committee on Engineering Schools, the 
purpose of which was to study and pre- 
pare a basis for accrediting curricula; 
third, a Committee on Professional Train- 
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SELECTION OF ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


ing and Advancement; and fourth, a 
Committee on Professional Recognition. 
Reports of the Council for 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 (which will be available at an 
early date) state the problems and accom- 
plishments to October 6, 1936. 

The report of the Committee on Ac- 
crediting Curricula of which President 
Karl T. Compton of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is chairman, is the 
most important, and it has just announced 
the results of its survey of engineering 
schools in the New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

The Committee on Professional Train- 
ing and Advancement, of which the late 
General R. I. Rees was chairman, has pre- 
pared an extensive and carefully studied 
bibliography of subjects and authors for 
post-scholastic and post-graduate study. 
Junior members and others are being en- 
couraged to organize classes for the pur- 
suit of social and economic as well as 
technical subjects. The Providence Engi- 
neers Society is an outstanding illustra- 
tion of what may be accomplished when 
the program is properly organized and 
the opportunity for liberal and technical 
study is presented to the younger members 
in the profession. 

The Committee on Professional Recog- 
nition has one of the most difficult prob- 
lems since it involves the degrees granted 
by institutions, membership in the socie- 
ties, and registration as a professional 
engineer, 


STUDENT SELECTION AND GUIDANCE 

The Committee on Student Selection 
and Guidance at once emphasized the im- 
portance of better occupational counsel 
for those who were considering an engi- 
neering education. There are a number of 
books available on engineering, and the 
colleges, the larger high schools, and the 
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prep schools usually are equipped with 
such literature. But the rural and small 
city high schools which supply some 40 
per cent of engineering students are, as 
a tule, deficient in facilities for inform- 
ing and advising students and parents 
where an engineering education is con- 
templated. The Engineering Foundation, 
Alfred D. Flynn, Director, had edited 
and published a pamphlet Engineering— 
a Career, a Culture which was selected by 
the Committee from a very considerable 
number of pamphlets available as giving 
a fair presentation of the major fields 
of engineering. The publication was made 
available at a low price. Engineering 
schools and colleges were urged to organ- 
ize vocational guidance for prospective 
students coming from the vicinity of the 
institution, and the pamphlet has been 
used to a large extent by them and by the 
more progressive high schools. 

The next attempt, a more ambitious 
and a more difficult one, was to interest 
the engineering societies and men active 
in the profession in offering their aid as 
counselors. The purpose was to form com- 
mittees of the local sections of the national 
engineering societies, and to have such 
committees speak to groups of interested 
high school students and to advise with 
individuals in order that the student ap- 
plying for admission might have a clearer 
knowledge of the aptitudes, and the 
physical, moral, and mental qualities 
which are necessary for achievement in 
engineering education and in the profes- 
sion. 

Several difficulties have been met. First, 
the professional engineering societies have 
not been directly concerned with engi- 
neering education. Second, engineering 
curricula and emphasis have changed 
gtadually but definitely through the pe- 
riod of years since many of our most able 
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professional men were graduated. Third, 
counseling itself is more or less of a pro- 
fession, and requires a certain technique 
similar to that which the engineer uses 
in selecting employees and yet different 
in that it goes further back to the basic 
principles of guidance. 

In order to assist the professional engi- 
neer in attacking this problem in his own 
community, the Committee prepared a 
manual of suggestions concerning pro- 
cedure and various methods of approach- 
ing this subject, including an interest test 
similar to the Strong Interest Test, but 
designed more particularly for prospective 
engineering students. We hope to interest 
the professional engineer, first, because 
he can be of great assistance in his own 
community in providing information to 
those who are seeking it; second, it should 
bring him up-to-date on engineering edu- 
cation as it is, and will give him a hand in 
it at a vital spot. Engineering colleges 
are concerned with obtaining the students 
best adapted to engineering, and the engi- 
neering profession, in the last analysis, 
is more and more dependent upon the 
quality of the engineering graduate. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


The Committee on Selection and Gui- 
dance desired to obtain such selective 
tests as might serve to differentiate those 
who should take engineering from those 
who should be discouraged. It was dis- 
maying to find that there was no agree- 
ment on and little available data upon 
which to choose a selective test for this 
purpose. The Committee, therefore, de- 
cided to give the Cooperative Tests in 
English and Mathematics as developed by 
the American Council on Education un- 
der the direction of Ben D. Wood at 
Columbia University. The tests were given 
in September and October, 1934, to about 
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1,900 entering freshmen at eight institu. 
tions varying from the largest in engi- 
neering enrollment to the small. At the 
end of the first year the average grade 
of each student was obtained together 
with information concerning those 
dropped for poor scholarship and those 
who failed to continue for other reasons. 
We now have the data at the end of two 
years for each student who entered these 
institutions in 1934. 

Certain conclusions are of interest. If 
the eight institutions are a guide, the 
requirements for admission are now en- 
forced much more rigorously than they 
were in 1924, Comparatively few students 
enter with conditions. 

Of considerable importance is the fol- 
lowing fact: the loss of students from all 
causes before the opening of the second 
year is 16.5 per cent, on the average, for 
the eight institutions instead of 40 per 
cent, the loss reported in the 1924 in- 
vestigation. The results are fairly consis- 
tent, the range being from a loss of 13.5 
per cent to a maximum of 22 per cent. 
These data, quite incomplete to be sure, 
indicate improvement in one or more of 
the following contributory factors: gui- 
dance, selection, orientation, and persona! 
advisory methods. This assumes no low- 
ering in the standards of grading, which 
seems justified. In fact, they probably are 
more rigorous than they were in 1924 to 
1926. 

Another fact of importance is that more 
students withdraw voluntarily from these 
eight institutions than are dropped for 
poor scholarship, or for disciplinary rea- 
sons. Note that in 1924 to 1926 the re- 
verse was true. The failures and with- 
drawals during the second year still fur- 
ther emphasize the need for occupational 
guidance. The crowding of classrooms 
which will result with the increasing num- 
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SELECTION OF ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


ber of applicants in the next few years, 
the economic loss to those not best fitted 
for engineering education, the discourage- 
ment to them and the social embarrass- 
ment to their families, all emphasize 
the importance of better occupational 
counsel. 

The Committee has established the va- 
lidity of the Cooperative Test in Mathe- 
matics as having a measure of selectivity. 
The coefficient of coordination of the 
score in the English Test with the grade 
of the individual at the end of one year 
is .45, and after two years is .37; while 
the coefficient of coordination of the score 
in the Math Test with the average grade 
at the end of one year is .57, and after 
two yeats is .52. Therefore, it is estab- 
lished that the Math Test is of value as 
an index of potential ability to pursue 
engineering. The English Test score is 
much more erratic as a measure of prob- 
able achievement in the study of engi- 
neering. 

VISUALIZATION 

Another quality which is desirable in 
the engineering student is ability to visu- 
alize. Several studies indicate clearly that 
descriptive geometry has a high predictive 
value for achievement in engineering edu- 
cation, the coefficient of coordination be- 
tween the grade in descriptive geometry 
and the average grade of the student in 
all subjects-being as high as .70. Can a 
similar test be prepared which the high 
school student may take even in his junior 
year? The Committee has canvassed vari- 
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ous psychologists and the results obtained 
by engineering teachers who have experi- 
mented with several tests. While there 
are a number of tests which are of value 
when given by a specialist in that field, 
the tests are not adapted to general use; 
and, up to the present time, there has not 
been sufficient experimentation to bring 
agreement upon any one test as being the 
most satisfactory. The Committee is an- 
xious to receive information concerning 
any such test which establishes its va- 
lidity and reliability. 


OBSERVATION 


The engineer should be a keen ob- 
server. Is there an objective test which 
would measure his relative habit of care- 
ful observation? Accuracy in his observa- 
tion of physical conditions or facts is 
especially important as a working tool. At 
the same time this accuracy is related to 
honesty, judiciousness, and the sharpness 
of the photographic image made by a 
sudden situation such as an accident, a 
storm, lightning, an earthquake, or some 
more usual objective relationship. It is of 
moment in the mental registration of 
the engineer. How can it be measured? 

The purpose of the Committee's effort 
is not to impose tests on high schools or 
colleges, but to select tests which may be 
of service in encouraging those to enter 
engineering education who have the inter- 
est, the desired mental skill in mathe- 
matics, a taste for science, imagination, 
objective honesty, and character. 








Detroit’s Embryo Engineers Get Advice 


CLEMENT J. FREUND 


Drror's prospective 
students of engineering are now receiving 
organized advice on the choice of careers 
in this field. The initial suggestion for 
such a service came from the Committee on 


torium of the Central High School in 
Detroit. Most of them were high school 
boys, but many parents and high school 
teachers were present. 


Selection and Guidance 
of the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional De- 
velopment; and the sub- 
sequent industry of the 
new Engineering Society 
of Detroit and its pred- 
ecessors, with the De- 
partment of Guidance 
and Placement, Detroit 
Board of Education, con- 
tributing, made the proj- 
ect possible. The Coun- 
cil, as is well known, is 
an association of prom- 


@ A concrete local program in 
vocational guidance for prospec- 
tive engineers in all fields is 
described by Dean Freund, of 
the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. He gives a 
detailed picture of the organiza- 
tion, operation, and results of 
Detroit's program in which boys, 
their parents and teachers, and 
representatives from various 
branches of the engineering pro- 
fession consider together poten- 
tial careers in engineering. 


The chairman of the meeting, L. A. 


Danse, Chief Metal- 
lurgist of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, 
explained that this was 
the first of a series 
of annual meetings ar- 
ranged by the Associ- 
ated Technical Societies 
of Detroit to help boys 
who want to be en- 
gineers, architects, or 
chemists. He said that 
the word “engineer” in- 
cluded the chemists and 
architects as well, be- 








inent and influential na- 
tional engineering societies designed ‘‘to 
promote the professional status of the en- 
gineer.” The recently formed Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit was made possible 
by a generous endowment, and was de- 
signed to replace all general technical so- 
cieties and associations of Detroit, includ- 
ing the Associated Technical Societies 
which originally sponsored the local gui- 
dance project described here. The compe- 
tence and progress of the guidance de- 
partment in Detroit’s schools—which was 
prominently associated with these two so- 
cieties, has been described in this maga- 
zine by Watren K. Layton. 

On the evening of May 8, 1936, more 
than two hundred people met in the audi- 


cause all these vocations 
were much alike in many respects. 

Then the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, C. F. Hirshfeld, Chief of Research 
of the Detroit Edison Company, and mem- 
ber and past Chairman of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 
gave an address. 

Dr. Hirshfeld spoke more than half an 
hour to. a rapt audience. He stressed the 
importance of the engineer in the com- 
munity, defining the engineer as “one who 
understands chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics, and applies that knowledge to 
make our lives more secure, more com- 
fortable and more convenient.” 

The speaker went on to remark: ‘“There 
is a world of difference between the en- 
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DETROIT’S EMBRYO ENGINEERS GET ADVICE 


gineer and the mechanic, and most people 
do not understand that difference. Many 
a boy, and his parents, imagine that he is 
destined to become a great engineer be- 
cause he can take the family car apart, 
and more particularly, because the car 
will run after he has put it together again. 
A much better indication of engineering 
aptitude is ability in high-school studies, 
especially in the sciences and mathemat- 
ics. Engineering and the allied professions 
are primarily intellectual, not manual, al- 
though many engineers do have a con- 
siderable manipulative gift.” 

Dr. Hirshfeld described the conven- 
tional branches of engineering—civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, mining, chemical, as 
well as automotive, aeronautical, and other 
branches which have grown up more re- 
cently. Then he told about the functional 
areas of engineering practice which range 
over all the branches, such as design, re- 
search, sales, development, construction, 
operation, and estimating. 

After this address, the chairman an- 
nounced that separate conferences on the 
different branches of enginering, and on 
architecture and chemistry, were to follow 
immediately in classrooms of the school, 
and adjourned the meeting. 

Signs outside the auditorium directed 
everyone where to go. The boys and their 
parents crowded into the rooms, and so 
did the teachers, and others who were 
counselors on committees representing the 
engineering and technical societies. 

The counseling committee chairman 
handled the conferences in the classrooms 
according to the characteristics of the com- 
mittee members and the caliber of the 
students in their rooms. In one room a 
chairman gave an excellent talk on his 
branch of the profession, electrical en- 
gineering, and a barrage of questions 
followed. 
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In another room the questions began 
almost before all were seated: 

“Can a fellow be an engineer if he 
gets through math easily and almost flunks 
chemistry?” 

“Is there a future in sales engineering?” 

“Is research engineering really as big a 
thing as all the talk about it makes you 
think?” 

“Is engineering overcrowded?” 

In still another room there were hardly 
more students than counselors, and small 
groups quickly formed and began intense 
conversations in undertones. 

An hour passed, two hours. After that 
the conferences gradually broke up. But 
in many rooms there remained fringes of 
sympathetic engineers and eager students 
who continued to talk until at last the 
watchman came to turn out the lights. 


How THE PROGRAM STARTED 


This whole guidance program came 
about in this way. In March or April, 
1935, R. L. Sackett,* Dean of the School 
of Engineering at the Pennsylvania State 
College, and Chairman of the ECPD 
Council’s Committee on Selection and Gui- 
dance, wrote to the Detroit Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and suggested that the Section sponsor a 
counseling program for Detroit boys in- 
terested in engineering. 

Because the program suggested by Dean 
Sackett was general in character, and not 
more appropriate to mechanical engineer- 
ing than to any other branch, the mechan- 
ical engineers referred his suggestion to 
the Associated Technical Societies, an 
agency which tied together the forty-odd 
engineering and technical societies in the 
Detroit area. The Council of the Detroit 


* See his committee report summary on page 311 
of this issue. 
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Associated Technical Societies entrusted 
the undertaking in turn to their Commit- 
tee on Education, with promises of finan- 
cial support and energetic encouragement. 
It was immediately clear to this Commit- 
tee that they should cooperate with the 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
of the Detroit Board of Education. A 
delegation from the Committee waited 
upon Warren K. Layton, Director of Gui- 
dance and Placement of the Detroit 
Schools, who immediately promised help. 
When a method of coordination between 
the engineers and the school board had 
been devised, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education appointed a Sub- 
committee on Selection and Guidance to 
catty out the project, and Dr. Layton be- 
came a member of this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee held its first meeting 
in October, 1935, and set up as its aim 
“to carry out in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, the projects recommended by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, through its Committee on Se- 
lection and Guidance.” 

After considering vocational guidance 
plans which have been successful in other 
cities, the subcommittee on selection and 
guidance determined that its principal ac- 
tivity should be an annual meeting to- 
gether of the high school students with 
practicing engineers, to permit the students 
to ask questions and thus learn at first- 
hand about engineering occupations, their 
requirements, their problems and difficul- 
ties, as well as their rewards and satis- 
factions. 


COUNSELOR COMMITTEES 


The first important task confronting 
this subcommittee was the organization of 
committees “or groups of counselors to 
represent local branches of the various 
technical societies. This was not easy. 
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Officers of the societies had not heard of 
the movement and it had to be explained 
to them. Then the societies had to selec 
qualified committeemen and secure their 
consent to serve—a slow process due to the 
absence or indecision of many of those ap- 
proached, or to lack of authorization from 
a national board. 

However, by the middle of January, the 

Detroit branches of the following impor- 
tant societies had organized their commit- 
tees of counselors: American Chemical 
Society; American Institute of Architects 
(Michigan Society of Architects, cooperat- 
ing); American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers; American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers; American 
Society of Civil Engineers; American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(Swedish Engineering Society of Detroit, 
cooperating); American Society for 
Metals; Illuminating Engineering Society; 
Institute of Radio Engineers; Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 

A dinner meeting of all these commit- 
tees was called to clarify the whole under- 
taking. A member of the Subcommittee on 
Selection and Guidance explained the pur- 
poses of the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, and of the sub- 
committee itself, and a guidance official of 
the Board of Education discussed basic 
guidance techniques which the engineers 
might employ in dealing with the high- 
school students. The attendance was excel- 
lent on one of the stormiest nights of the 
winter. 

Publicity was the next problem. If the 
meeting for high-school students was to 
succeed, the students, their parents, teach- 
ers, and school counselors would have to 
know all about it and their interest would 
have to be aroused. The subcommittee pre- 
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pared circulars and letters and sent them to 
homeroom supervisors, house principals 
and vocational counselors in the high 
schools; to presidents of all high-school 
graduating classes; to editors of all high- 
school publications; to principals of all 
high-schools; to officials of the Detroit 
Board of Education; to suburban superin- 
tendents of schools; to the Catholic dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools; and to the 
Detroit newspapers. Finally, the subcom- 
mittee had to take care of music, lighting, 
conference rooms, ushers and guides, 
printing of programs and other arrange- 
ments for the May meeting, already de- 
scribed. 

During the past summer a new Engi- 
| neering Society of Detroit came into being 
and received an endowment of $500,000 
from the Rackham Fund. This new society 
was designed to replace all general tech- 
' nical societies and associations in Detroit, 
which have disbanded, including the As- 
sociated Technical Societies which spon- 
sored and financed the counseling pro- 
gram. However, an active Committee on 
Education of the new society has adopted 
the counseling project and its chairman has 
appointed practically the same subcommit- 
tee to continue the work. 

This subcommittee arranged a meeting 
of high school students and engineering 
counselors for a December meeting so that 
both January and June graduates might 
attend. The principal speaker was William 
E. Wickenden, President of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Past President 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, and member of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 

After the first meeting last May, a num- 
ber of counselors suggested minor changes 
in the procedure for such meetings. The 
new Committee on Education carefully re- 
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viewed all these suggestions but finally 
determined, without passing on the merits 
of these suggestions, to proceed as last year 
except for making a record of each student 
present for future follow-up; and placing 
greater emphasis on personal and individ- 
ual counseling. 

It is the fashion to measure, or at least 
to try to measure, the results of all efforts 
in the broad field of education. To eval- 
uate the Detroit guidance undertaking 
seems hardly practicable. In the first place, 
the work has only begun, and the form of 
the enterprise will surely change materially 
before long. Until the procedures become 
stabilized, no evaluation is likely to be 
valuable. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OBTAINED 


Besides, what standard could be used to 
measure the worth of the guidance effort? 
An increase in the number of Detroit boys 
who enter the engineering profession 
would not prove the value of the coun- 
seling, because effective guidance might 
cause a decrease as well as an increase. Nor 
could the value of the counseling be meas- 
ured by an improvement in the caliber of 
boys who begin the study of engineering, 
for too many other influences might bring 
about such improvement. Moreover, the 
measurement of all the qualifications 
which constitute caliber would be extreme- 
ly difficult if not impossible. 

Perhaps guidance experts might invent 
measuring devices which a layman could 
never think of, but the guidance officials 
of the Detroit schools who cooperated in 
the work, have not even suggested meas- 
urement. Perhaps they, too, think that 
measurement would be to no purpose. 
After all, if fifty engineers, chemists, and 
architects take an interest in boys, and if 
one hundred and fifty boys are eager to 
find out what they can about their profes- 
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sions, and the engineers and the boys get 
together and talk it over, the advantages 
ought to be obvious, without measuring 
devices to prove them. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of measuring devices and tech- 
nique might destroy the spontaneity, the 
soul of the undertaking, and more would 
be lost than gained. 

Some guidance professionals may find 
fault. How can a good job of guidance and 
counseling be expected of fifty engineers, 
chemists, and architects, who may under- 
stand their occupations well enough, and 
may be much interested in boys, but who 
know very little about education tech- 
niques, and have no guidance training or 
experience whatever? Well, if they knew 
more about guidance technique, they 
would know less about their professions, 
and it is the professions that the boys wish 
to know about. It is altogether possible 
that, for this purpose, the experience and 


points of view of the engineers are worth 
more than guidance skill. 

The whole undertaking was much 
easier than any members of the various 
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committees expected. It got under way 
without the skepticism and opposition 
which so frequently hamper such efforts in 
the early stages of their development. The 
interest and enthusiasm of both students 
and engineers carried the work along, and 
it seemed to possess a sort of momentum 
of its own. 

Credit is due to all who participated in 
the work and especially to the guidance 
officials of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion. They not only gave freely of their 
time and most welcome advice, but they 
took over a large portion of the work of 
preparation. They did not indicate at any 
time that they desired to dominate or con- 
trol the work, but they left it completely 
in the hands of the engineers, giving them 
all possible cooperation. And they have 
imparted their interest to the Detroit high 
school teachers. The Guidance Association 
of Detroit, the organization of vocational 
counselors in the schools, invited and per- 
suaded Dr. Hirshfeld to repeat at one of 
their meetings substantially the same ad- 
dress which he gave in May. 
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Careers in Girl Scouting 


NORAH MEADE CORCORAN 


Cortece girls who are 
willing to gamble on job futurities in 
this changing world may, with profit 
to themselves and to society, listen to 
Miss Agnes B. Leahy, executive secretary 


for research workers; camp, health and 
safety experts; specialists in nature, arts, 
crafts, music and dramatics; personnel 
and public relations specialists. These po- 
sitions vary so much in responsibility that 


of the personnel di- 
vision of the Girl 
Scouts. 

One function of this 
personnel division, 
which was organized in 
its present form in the 
fall of 1929, is to find 
young women of good 
educational background 
who are willing to take 
courses in Girl Scout 
leadership with a view 


@ Among the present increasing 
demands for recreational leaders 
exist professional opportunities 
for trained college women in 
Girl Scout work, particularly as 
directors of local councils. This 
field, though comparatively 
limited, today is experiencing a 
serious staff shortage, and offers 
a real future to the young woman 
with recreational interests, who 
is also absorbed in the insistent 
youth problems of today. 


it is impossible to quote 
any median salary. 

The other class of 
Girl Scout work offers 
many more paid jobs 
The holders of positions 
in this line are known 
as directors of local 
councils, There are ap- 
proximately five hun- 
dred of these full and 
part-time workers ll 
over the country, and 


to professional work 
later. A second function 
isto decide what these courses shall contain. 

“We give no guarantee of employment 
to women taking Girl Scout training,” 
says Miss Leahy, “but it is a sad fact 
at the present moment that twenty-four 
paid jobs are awaiting candidates we 
cannot find, and we have a year-round 
average of twenty jobs unfilled. From our 
own experience and that of similar or- 
ganizations we know that recreational 
leadership is a coming vocation for 
trained women.” 

There are two classes of professional 
work in Girl Scouting, generally speak- 
ing. One is on the national headquarters 
staff, where the opportunities are com- 
paratively few and the qualifications 
highly specialized. Here the demand is 


twenty-four councils 
were clamoring for can- 
didates this past fall. The range of salary 
is from $1,100 to $3,600, depending on 
the size of the community. 

“It is not easy,” admits Miss Leahy, ‘‘to 
define the qualifications of a Girl Scout 
local director, but I should say that the 
first in this era of social transition, is an 
ability to understand what a community 
needs and why and where. No social 
agency would last long nowadays that did 
not meet a definite want. Obviously Girl 
Scouting does, or it would not be grow- 
ing so rapidly. Every modern municipality 
provides recreation in some form for its 
boys and girls, frequently through the 
medium of Scouting. The successful Girl 
Scout director must know about the local 
facilities for recreation and education; 
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just what areas and classes of any com- 
munity need the program most and 
why; what other social agencies are in 
the field, and how they affect Girl Scout- 
ing. 

While the Girl Scout leaders admit that 
a knowledge of sociology is almost an es- 
sential of a local director's equipment, 
they do not attempt to include it in their 
own courses. That is part of the desirable 
educational background, on which the 
specific training must be based. Indeed, 
the full curriculum of a professional 
leader was defined in its entirety only 
once, and that was by Donald G. Pater- 
son, of the Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota. A brilliant stu- 
dent at the university asked for a course 
of study which would give her the right 
background for professional Girl Scout 
work, and Professor Paterson undertook 
to outline a syllabus of suitable subjects. 

Reading them through, one is reminded 
of the famous list drawn up by Lord 
Macaulay of “What Every Schoolboy 
Knows,” a list which for long filled Eng- 
lish educators with mingled amusement 
and dismay. Dr. Paterson admitted that no 
one department of the University of Min- 
nesota could supply an integrated pro- 
gtam, so he drew freely on several de- 
partments in preparing his syllabus. 

It included sociology, business adminis- 
tration (the local director has to run an 
office), psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, speech (she has to give training to 
volunteer leaders of troops), music, na- 
ture study, home economics, arts and 
crafts (the Girl Scouts spend much time 
on these occupations), physical education 
(she might have to supervise a camp), 
and industrtal education from a personnel 
point of view. 

“The courses themselves,” said Dr. 
Paterson, “form a pattern designed to 
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give training in skills utilized in Scout 
work, knowledge of adolescence, acquain- 
tance with the principles and practice of 
guidance work, administration of group 
activities, and social organizations.’ He 
added modestly: “I would be the last to 
claim that the particular program selected 
is ideal, but it does represent a sincere 
attempt to provide college training of suf- 
ficient breadth and applicability to form 
a background for the versatility required 
in an executive position in Scout work.” 

He certainly did not overestimate the 
versatility required, though possibly, being 
a university professor, he did have in mind 
too high a standard of the skill needed in 
the subjects mentioned, particularly those 
in which the Girl Scouts participate. 
While it is desirable to be a good singer, 
it is much more important to know how 
to start girls singing. If a knowledge 
of adolescent psychology teaches you how 
to pick a girl who is a natural-born chorus 
leader, so much the better. The same 
would apply to nature work, home eco- 
nomics, arts and crafts. The local director 
is not required to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia of learning. Her rdle in regard to 
the leaders of troops and troop members 
is conducted much more as a guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend than as an able execu- 
tive. The executive capacity required 
would vary considerably with the size of 
the community, the available budget, and 
the possible difficulty of raising that 
budget. Many Girl Scout organizations 
are financed largely by Community Chests 
which are run by business men familiar 
with qualifications of executives. 

“One way of acquiring knowledge of 
the job from the Girl Scout standpoint,” 
according to Miss Leahy, “is through a 
variation of the apprenticeship system 
which at one time was used in all crafts and 
still is made use of in the medical and legal 
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professions up to the present day.” 
As used by the Girl Scouts, apprentice- 
ship is usually informal, but it has been 
tried out formally. Informally, the col- 
leges often encourage it. Western Reserve, 
for example, which, like most institutions, 
formally suggested settlement work to its 
students, mow suggests Girl Scouting. 
Students give time weekly to a troop or to 
a local council office and learn just what 
the program and its management mean. 
The formal experiment in apprentice- 
ship was made in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Vance C. McCormick, a member of the 
Girl Scout national board. A candidate 
was chosen who had all the educational 
qualifications desirable for the job, and 
she agreed to work for one year without 
pay on condition that, if satisfactory, she 
would get a position later. The director 
of the Harrisburg Council was to act as 
instructor, and national headquarters 
guaranteed the subsequent employment. 
The personnel division arranged the 
program of training. This experiment in 
1934 proved so satisfactory that it was 
repeated with equal success in 1935, each 
trainee securing a permanent post of 
greater importance than that of the local 
director under whom she had trained. 
Such formal apprenticeship would be 
possible only where the local council was 
highly organized under an excellent ex- 
ecutive who was willing and able to carry 
out the program laid down by the per- 
sonnel division. Five councils in Manhat- 
tan and Queens, New York; Stamford, 
Conn.; and in Orange and Elizabeth, 
N. J., also cooperated with national 
headquarters in giving apprenticeship 
training for one month to a selected group 
of five candidates. Here again the experi- 
ment was a success. Naturally, not every 
girl can afford to give her services free 


for a year, but, on the other hand, the ex- 
penses are less than those of a year's 
study and obviously more likely to lead 
to quick results. 

Another form of apprenticeship is 
counselor work in a summer cémp. When 
a college girl is prepared to do this with- 
out salary, but, of course, with full board, 
she usually gets free preliminary training 
in a national school like Camp Edith 
Macy, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.* All na- 
tional training schools arrange courses for 
camp counselors before the opening of 
the regular camp season which naturally 
follows the closing of school. A good 
period in which to take such training is 
during the last two weeks in June. While 
most girls attending these courses already 
have summer jobs, many do not, and 
nearly always they are placed before camp 
closes. 

“The demand for trained recreational 
leaders is constant and increasing,” finds 
Miss Leahy. “Many colleges, we know 
from experience, now realize the situation 
and ask us to interview candidates for jobs 
during the spring vacation. Dozens of 
colleges for a long time have included 
training courses more or less regularly in 
their schedules and have given credits to 
the students. At first these came under the 
physical education department, but now 
they are properly placed under sociology 
or education.” 

Before the so-called “lost generation” 
does any more wailing about the lost op- 
portunities of the pre-crash days, it may 
be well for its members to consider the 
new needs of the new day and to see 
whether these in themselves may not be 
just as prolific of opportunities for work. 


*A regional schedule of National Training 
Schools and courses offered may be obtained from 
Girl Scouts, Inc., National Headquarters, 570 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Accomplishments of NOC 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Tus REPORT is a sum- 
mary, factual and unimaginative, of the 
accomplishments of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference over the period of three 


and a half years during which I was re- 
sponsible for its direc- 


tion. iy of an @ In the final report of the first 
and plans were diss pjrector of the National Occupa- 


THE RECORD 

The National Occupational Conference, 
in pursuance of its objective, which is the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
regarding occupational education, has 
compiled and published 
information on the 
opportunities and re- 


cussed in the first and 4:1.) Conference there is to be quirements in various 
second annual reports found much valuable information occupations, sponsored 
published in the June relative to Conference activities. research on the diagno- 
1934 and June 1935 The report covers the period sis and measurement of 
numbers of OccuPA- from the founding of the Con- individual abilities and 
TIons, the Vocational ference on February 1, 1933, to interests and helped to 
Guidance Magazine. June 30, 1936, during which  jnaugurate, develop, and 
In addition to writing Dr. Keller served as Director of evaluate experimental 


this report, I have made 
specific recommenda- 
tions directly to the Executive Committee 
and to the new Director, in the hope that 
they might prove useful in the formula- 
tion of future policy. I have done this in 
recognition of the high competence of my 
successor and with the full realization 
that his own ingenuity and leadership will 
take him into new and unexplored areas. 

Returned to school, where I can once 
more serve the immediate needs of boys 
and girls, I again face the task of provid- 
ing them with sound vocational guidance. 
These ever-insistent demands, combined 
with the rich experience in the National 
Occupational Conference, have inevitably 
given rise to many thoughts with refer- 
ence to possibilities and probabilities in 
the field of occupational adjustment. I 
hope to present these thoughts in a future 
article. 


NOC. operating programs, as 


indicated in the follow- 
ing summary account. 


I. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

To increase the accuracy and extend the 
availability of information regarding oc- 
cupational opportunities and require- 
ments, NOC has: 

1. Prepared a comprehensive bibliography 
covering some 8,000 titles in the occupational 
literature of 1920-1935. This will be pub- 
lished shortly by the American Library Asso- 
ciation under the title Books About Jobs: A 
Bibliography of Occupational Literature by 
Willard E. Parker. 

2. Established in January 1936 the Occw- 
pational Index, a monthly bibliographical 
guide to current literature on occupations, 
which at the age of six months has a net * 
circulation of 180 and is growing steadily. 

3. Inaugurated a series of pamphlet pub- 
lications, intended to summarize available 
information regarding opportunities and re- 
quirements in all major occupations. The 
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following titles have been published: 
Auto Mechanics 
City and County Management 
Plumbing 

4. Projected a cooperative program by 
which schools and colleges will help to keep 
these pamphlets up to date, partly at their 
own expense. 

In pursuance of the same objective, 
NOC has recommended grants, subse- 
quently made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, for the following projects: 


5. A study of occupations resulting from 
the applications of art to industry, by a Joint 
Committee of the Federated Council on Art 
Education and the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. The following pub- 
lications have appeared: 

Costume Design 

Fashion Illustration 

Textile Design and Designing Access- 
ories 

6. Studies of opportunities and require- 
ments in various occupations open to college 
women, by the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations. The following publications 
have appeared: 

Directory of Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools Offering Training 
in Occupations Concerned With Health. 
1936. 

Dental Hygiene. 1936. 

Proceedings of Conference on Art Oc- 
cupations in Industry. 1936. 

7. A study of occupations in retail stores 
by the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
aation. 

8. A survey of local occupations spon- 
sored by the Vocational Education and Ex- 
tension Board of Rockland County, New 
York, published in Section II of the May 
1936 issue of OccuUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, under the title “Voca- 
tional Guidance in Rockland County” by 
Wilbur I. Gooch and Leonard M. Miller. 

9. Research by the American Women's 
Association resulting in the publication of 
the volume, Women Workers Through the 
Depression, by Lorine Pruette. 

10. A study of methods of predicting 
— trends, by the Personnel Re- 

Federation. 


Il. ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 

To encourage research, as well as to 
provide counselors and others with 
authentic information on the diagnosis 
and measurement of individual abilities 
and interests having occupational signific- 
ance, NOC has recommended grants sub- 
sequently made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, for the following projects: 

1. A comprehensive, critical survey of 
available tests by Walter V. Bingham, result 
ing in a manuscript, Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, to be published shortly. 

2. Research on the measurement of voca- 
tional interest, by E. K. Strong at Stanford 
University. 

3. Research on the measurement of in- 
terests and abilities, by the Vocational Service 
for Juniors. 

4. Research on occupational standards, by 
a joint committee of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research 
Council in cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service. 


III]. OPERATING PROGRAMS 

To assist in the inauguration, develop- 
ment, and evaluation of operating pro- 
grams of occupational education, the staff 
of NOC has: 

1. Maintained an informational and con- 
sulting service for institutions interested in 
problems of occupational education. 

2. Responded to 3,585 inquiries received 
by mail for information regarding occupa- 
tional education. 

3. Conferred with 450 individuals who 
called at the headquarters office secking in- 
formation about occupational education. 

4. Made 285 visits to confer with educa- 
tional authorities regarding the development 
of occupational programs. 

5. Attended 70 meetings of professional 
groups on problems of occupational educa- 
tion, and made 113 speeches. 

In pursuance of the same objective, 
NOC has recommended grants, subse- 
quently made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, for the following projects: 

6. Examination and evaluation of the Ad- 
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justment Service of New York, by three mem- 
bers of NOC, published by the American 
Association for Adult Education, in General 
Appraisals of the Adjustment Service, by 
Donald G. Paterson, John A. Fitch, and C. S. 
Coler. 

7. An experimental guidance program in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, sponsored by 
the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
A report of this work has — in Section 
II of the June 1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine under the 
title “Breathitt County in the Southern Ap- 
palachians” by Wilbur I. Gooch and Franklin 
J. Keller. 

8. A controlled experiment designed to 
measure the effectiveness of guidance tech- 
niques, by Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford 
University. 

9. Support of Executive Secretary's office 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

IV. GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the activities enumerated 
above, are others which contribute to all 
three divisions of the major objective and 
are thus best classified as general. In this 
field of activity NOC has: 

1. Published, in cooperation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
three volumes totaling 3,148 pages of 
OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, the professional journal of per- 
sonnel workers in the occupational field, and 
increased its net paid circulation from 1,158 
to 3,091. 

2. Conducted four regional conferences 
and one special conference of workers in the 
field of occupational education for the pur- 
pose of examining current practices, ex- 
changing ideas, and marking out lines of 
future progress. Reports of these have ap- 
peared in OccUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine or as special supplements 
to the magazine: 

a. “Creative Group Thinking.” Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. November, 1933. 
A report of the first regional con- 
ference* held for the Eastern area, 
at the summer camp of Stevens In- 
stitute at Johnsonburg, New Jersey. 
b. “New Frontiers in Guidance” Ed- 


ited by Franklin J. Keller. March, 


1934. The story of the Far Western 
regional conference at Berkeley, 
California, issued as a special sup- 
plement. 

c. “Dixie Starts Something.” Royal J. 
Davis. October, 1934. A report on 
the Southern regional conference 
held at the University of North 
Carolina. 

d. “Trail Marks of Guidance.” Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. December, 1935. A 
report of the Mid-western regional 
conference held at Estes Park, Colo. 
rado. 

e. “Vocational Guidance and Education 
for Negroes.” Edited by Franklin J. 
Keller. March, 1936. An account of 
the conference held at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

3. Initiated the steps which led to the 
organization of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, a fed- 
eration of twelve organizations which now 
hold joint annual meetings and publish a 
joint report. The first such report was pub- 
lished in a special number of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, as Section 
I of the May 1936 issue. 

In pursuance of the same objectives, 


NOC has recommended grants, subse- 
quently made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, for the following projects: 


4. Two series of radio broadcasts on 
problems of student guidance, produced in 
cooperation with the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System School of the 
Air. Arrangements are being made for pub- 
lication of the scripts. 

5. Research into the extent and causes of 
occupational discontent, resulting in the pub- 
lication of Job Satisfaction, by Robert Hop- 


6. A history of vocational guidance by 
John M. Brewer, now in preparation. 

7. A descriptive survey of vocational 
guidance programs in the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, China, Japan, 
Australia, South Africa, with special chapters 
on the analysis of individuals and occupa- 
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tions, resulting in a manuscript Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World, A Com- 
parative Survey, by Franklin J. Keller and 
Morris S. Viteles, which is now in press. 


V. SUMMARY OF PUBLICATIONS 

In view of the primary objective of dis- 
seminating useful occupational informa- 
tion, the results of all NOC activities 
have been made available as soon as they 
could be put into print. This policy has 
resulted in the following publications, 
each of which has been more fully de- 
scribed in the preceding sections: 

1. OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. Three volumes, totaling 
3,148 pages; and including the following 
special numbers and supplements: 

Bingham, Walter V., and Clark, 
Harold F., editors. “Studies in Occu- 
pational Distribution and Trends,” 
February, 1934. 

“New Frontiers in Guidance.” Report 
of the Western Guidance Conference. 
March, 1934, Section II. 

Paterson, Donald G., editor, ‘Analy- 
sis of the Individual,” April, 1934. 
Viteles, Morris S., editor. “Analysis 
of Occupations,” June, 1934. 
O’Brien, Frank J.; Pratt, George K. ; 
and Wile, Ira A., editors. “Mental 
Hygiene and Guidance,” November, 
1934. 

Keller, Franklin J., editor. ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance and Education for 
Negroes,” March, 1936. 

Gooch, Wilbur I., and Miller, Leo- 
nard M., editors. “Vocational Guid- 
ance in Rockland County,” May, 
1936, Section II. 

Hoppock, Robert, editor. “Criteria of 
Vocational Success,” June, 1936, 
Section I. 

Gooch, Wilbur I., and Keller, Frank- 
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lin J., editors. ‘“Breathitt County in 
the Southern Appalachians: Vocation 
al Guidance in a Social Setting,” 
June, 1936, Section II. 

2. Occupational Index. 

3. Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp 
303. 

4. Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs: 
A Bibliography of Occupational Literature. 
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Photography as an Occupation 


MAYNARD L. SANDELL 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

The bibliography appended to this ap- 
praisal and abstract includes all titles ex- 
amined in its preparation. Among these 
are a few that stand out as up-to-date con- 
tributions by writers whose close associa- 
tion, general experience, and interest in 
the field of photography make them au- 
thoritative and dependable sources of in- 
formation. The abstract is based upon 
these publications. 

Among the other titles there is rela- 
tively little worthwhile information on the 
opportunities afforded those who are in- 
terested in making photography their vo- 
cation, despite the volume of available 
material on the science and practice of it. 

The older books and pamphlets do not, 
of course, cover the later developments 
in the fields of graphic arts, aerial photog- 
raphy, X-rays, wirephoto, motion pic- 
tures, etc., except to mention that oppor- 
tunities do exist in these branches. Also, 
the older sources of information are not 
in agreement with the new as to the 
qualifications necessary for entering the 
various branches. Especially, they fail to 





* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupations. Copies may be secured from 
NOC at 10 cents each. 


mention the need for a knowledge of 
chemistry and physics for a better under- 
standing of the processes involved; a fun- 
damental training in art with special em- 
phasis on composition for those entering 
the fields of advertising, commercial, pic- 
torial, or portrait photography; and a 
general course in business for those who 
hope to make their livelihood out of 
some phase of photography. The later 
books consider these three factors to be of 
some importance in their respective 
places. 

It has been difficult for writers, espe- 
cially on vocational guidance, to keep 
abreast of the rapid development and 
ever increasing uses of photography. 
Therefore, most of the references con- 
tained in the bibliography are out of date, 
notable exceptions being 1, 2, 5, 9 and 
12, the latter two of which are probably 
the most up-to-date sources of reliable 
information. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 


How many persons are employed in this 
occupation? 

According to the latest census, the 
older and better known fields of photog- 
raphy—portrait, commercial, advertis- 
ing, and pictorial—claim nearly 40,000 
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persons. The other branches of photog- 
raphy actively employ about 13,000 
including those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of film cameras, and equip- 
ment, as well as those concerned with 
the distribution to retailers. Of these 
13,000, there are relatively few persons 
in fields such as medical, aerial, criminal, 
X-ray photography, and the graphic arts 
of photo-engraving, photo-lithography, 
photo-gravure, etc.; these branches all re- 
quite higher skill, study, special knowl- 
edge or training, and, usually, more 
patience (1, 3, 6, 9). 


What does a person do in this occupa- 
tion? 


All branches of photography are inter- . 


related because of the similarity of their 
fundamental processes. It is impossible to 
include here a complete summary of all 
the occupations followed, since each field 
of endeavor embraces additional pro- 
cedures, methods, or techniques, which 
are peculiar to itself. Therefore, the 
various duties concerned with a single 
branch, for example, illustrative photog- 
raphy, will have to suffice. In the aver- 
age-sized studio, which specializes in il- 
lustrative or advertising pictures, there 
will usually be found the following occu- 
pations and their attendant duties (3, 
12): . 


Cameraman 


The cameraman actually makes the 
picture, unless it is something he can 
readily delegate to his assistant. He 
superintends the lighting, composition, 
posing (if there are people in the scene), 
and makes the exposure. In some stu- 
dios the cameraman is called the operator. 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography. 


Assistant to the cameraman 


The assistant loads and changes film 
holders, adjusts backgrounds and lights, 
and assists generally the cameraman. In 
the larger studios, he may be responsible 
for all the camera handling except actu- 
ally taking the picture. 


Darkroom technician 

After exposure, the negatives are sent 
to the darkroom technician who develops 
and prepares them for proof-making. 
He is sometimes known as the developer. 


Retoucher 

Following the developing process, the 
negatives are given to the retoucher for a 
preliminary “touching up” before the 
original proofs are made. After the 
print has been selected and approved, 
usually by the customer, a final retouch- 
ing is done on the chosen negative be- 
fore it goes to the printer. In the best- 
known illustrative studios there is no 
preliminary proof made, and the custom- 
er is shown only the highest grade fin- 
ished print, ready for the photo-engraver. 


Head printer 

The quality of the finished picture de- 
pends largely upon the head printer. It 
is his choice of surface, contrast, expo- 
sure and development times which con- 
tribute a great deal toward the accept- 
ance or rejection of the picture by the 
customer. If only a limited number of 
prints are wanted, the head printer usu- 


ally makes them. 


Printer 

The printer does most of the produc- 
tion work-or routine printing after the 
head printer has established the various 
factors mentioned above. He often as- 
sists the head printer in making the first 
master print. 
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Finisher 

In the finishing room will be found 
those whose duties involve spotting, em- 
bossing, air brush work, coloring, mount- 
ing, and any other special treatment neces- 
sary on the prints before they go to the 
customer. 

The larger studios will have, in addi- 
tion, a manager, an artist, and an appren- 
tice. The first acts as contact man and 
generally oversees the production. If 
most of the photographs are for maga- 
zine of newspaper advertising purposes, 
an artist will be employed for layout 
work, lettering, background, etc.; the ap- 
prentice assists the printer and the fin- 
isher, and runs errands while learning the 
fundamentals of the business. 


What is known regarding the abilities 
and other qualities essential to success 
in it? 

In most of the references little stress is 
given to technical qualifications or knowl- 
edge of artistic composition, although 
many of the modern specialists and ex- 
ecutives in photography feel that such 
training is essential. Certainly, a good 
background in chemistry, physics, and art 
would be most helpful in the ever in- 
creasing branches of color photography. 

According to an executive of one of 
the large photographic manufacturers, 
the field of illustrative or advertising 
photography, especially that concerned 
with direct-color processes, probably of- 
fers the greatest opportunity for one who 
is well equipped. This means a thor- 
ough scientific and mechanical back- 
ground and implies a good sense of com- 
position and color balance. Any of the 
lesser crowded branches of photography 
offer splendid opportunities today. The 
demand for skilled people still exceeds 
the supply, but the need is greatest in the 
newer, more specialized lines. 


A mechanical bent, coupled with a 
basic knowledge of chemistry and physics, 
is important for those who enter the 
more specialized fields. Some of these 
are astronomical, X-ray, photo-microg- 
raphy, photo-topography, aerial, crime 
detection, etc. The same is true for those 
who wish to enter the manufacturing or 
selling end. To the technical qualifica- 
tions must be added those little-under- 
stood qualities of personality and tem- 
perament essential to success in an artistic 
occupation which frequently involves 
dealing with other persons. 


What preparation is necessary and where 
may it be obtained? 

It is generally agreed that a high- 
school education is the minimum requis- 
ite for photography, to be followed, if 
possible, by photographic courses in some 
vocational school (6, 9, 12). Such pre- 
liminary training shortens the period of 
apprenticeship and offers a greater op- 
portunity for advancement. The follow- 
ing list may be helpful: 


Schools of Photography 

1. Anderson, P. Douglas. 718 28th 

Avenue, San Francisco, California. 
Private lessons—by hour or term. 

2. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sa- 
enccs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Classes held at Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

3. The Camera Club. 121 W. 68th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Apply to Committee on Instruction. 

4. Clarence H. White. School of 
Photography. 460 W. 144th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

5. Grand Central School of Art. Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in meee ge = Ml as — to painter, 


sculptor, illustrator, advertising 
artist. 


6. National Art School, Inc. American 
School of Photography. 3601 Michigan 
— Department 1031, Chicago, Illi- 
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7. New York Institute of Photography. 
10 W. 33rd Street, Department 50, New 
York, N. Y. 


Personal attendance or home study. 

8. Nicholas Haz. 54 W. 14th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Summer course, Wood- 
stock, Ulster County, N. Y. 

9, Ray School. Department CP, 116 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

10. Rabinovitch School and Workshop of 
Art Photography. 40 W. 56th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

11. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. Rochester, N. Y. 

Co-operative photographic technology course. 

12. Universal Photographers. Depart- 
ment 37-C, 10 W. 33rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Low-cost home course. 

In addition.to these vocational schools, 
credit courses are given in many of the 
larger colleges and universities. A list of 
the outstanding institutions in this respect 
would certainly include Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Oregon State College, and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

Opinions differ concerning the desir- 
ability of college training for photog- 
raphy, although the broadening influence 
of such education cannot be disputed. 
However, the technical courses given in 
college are designed for broader training 
and sometimes are not so readily adapt- 
able as corresponding courses given in 
schools of photography. 

How does one enter the occupation and 
advance in it? 

A person may enter photography by 
serving an apprenticeship until his train- 
ing warrants advancement. Oftentimes 
one may obtain a position of higher 
standing by showing good examples of 
photographic work done on the outside 
or with a previous employer. Positions 
are more often found by actual contact 
with the concern than through employ- 
ment agencies or written applications. 
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Securing a position in the cinemato- 
graphic departments of the Hollywood 
studios is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Readers interested in this branch of the 
photographic profession should consult a 
timely pamphlet entitled Cinematog- 
raphy, published by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, New York City. 


What financial rewards may one reason- 
ably expect? 

The following are common salary 
ranges, representing neither minimum 
nor maximum. So much is dependent 
upon the individual that persons of ex- 
ceptional ability may rise far above the 
maximum indicated here (12): 


Position 
Cameraman 
Assistant Cameraman .. 
Darkroom Technician .. 
Head Printer 
Assistant Printer 


Range of Weekly Salary 
$25.00 — $100.00 
20.00 50.00 
20.00 50.00 
25.00 75.00 
20.00 50.00 


Retoucher. (This work is 
generally paid for on a 
piece work basis. Earn- 
ings range from $15.00 
to $75.00 per week ac- 
cording to the season of 
the year and the ability 
of the individual.) 


Finisher. (This work 
does not require a high 


degree of skill.) 10.00 25.00 


Is employment confined to a few geo- 
graphic areas? 

According to the 1930 Census, with 
few exceptions the number of photogra- 
phers in each state is almost directly pro- 
portional to the population of that state. 


What is the future trend of employment? 

From 1910 to 1920 the number of 
photographers in the United States in- 
creased about 8 per cent; from 1920 to 
1930 the increase was greater than 15 
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per cent. However there is no basis on 
which to forecast future trends, although 
it is generally believed that even greater 
increases will result from the constant de- 
velopment of new fields of photography. 


What are generally considered to be the 
advantages of this occupation over 
other occupations with which it may 
reasonably be compared? 

Photography is essential to modern 
business and industry. It is used through- 
out the world. New discoveries and ap- 
plications of photography are made 
almost daily. Most authorities agree that 
it offers very promising opportunities. 
As a tule, photography is not routine; it 
offers an opportunity of meeting people 
and of making valuable contacts; and it 
provides a means of livelihood in a pleas- 
ant, independent manner. Also, pho- 
tography is a field open to women. 
In fact, 40 per cent of the employes in 
photographic studios and 60 per cent in 
photo-finishing plants are women (11). 
Also the Census reveals that in 1910 
there were 4,964 women photographers 
in the United States; in 1920 the number 
had grown to 7,119, an increase of more 
than 43 per cent; and in 1930 there were 
8,366, an increase over 1920 of about 17 
per cent. 


What are its disadvantages? 

As far as photographic work is con- 
cerned, there are naturally certain dis- 
advantages. Most operations, especially 
those of a laboratory nature, are confined 
to the indoors; much of the work must 
be done while standing; and considerable 
time must be spent in dark or semi-dark 
rooms with the hands wet with water or 
chemical solutions. Some persons have 
a sensitivity to certain solutions and de- 
velop skin irritations, though these cases 
are extremely rare. 


From which professional associations or 
other organizations may current infor. 
mation regarding this occupation be 
obtained ? 

No satisfactory information is avail- 
able. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(This bibliography is designed to include 
all recent literature, available at the time of 
printing, containing occu pational infor ma- 
tion on photography. The publications are 
of widely varying quality. Asterisks indicate 
references which are especially recom. 
mended. NOC will be grateful to readers 
for information regarding any useful pubii- 
cations not listed here.) 


Career Books 

*f 1°) Bijur, George, (ed.). Choosing a Ca- 
reer. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, 
pp. 51-65. $1.75. 

Excellent article on commercial photography 
by Margaret Bourke-White. Cites outstanding 
photographers of today; describes various fields 
and their opportunities; tells some of her own 
experiences. 

*2.)Filene, Catherine. Careers for Women. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934, pp. 
49-56. $3.00. 

Good articles on garden photography and in- 
dustrial photography. 

*3. Fryer, Douglas. Vocational Self-Gui- 
dance. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1924, 
pp. 143-47. $3.00. 

Article on photogra aphy by Clarence H. White 
gives brief history of general photographic de- 
velopment; describes branches of photography 
briefly. 

4. Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportu- 
nities for Women. New York, Harper 
Bros., 1932, pp. 79-81. $2.50. 

Very brief mention of fields for women in pho- 
tography. 

5.’ Oglesby, Catherine. Fashion Careers. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1935, pp. 
274-83. $2.00. 

Describes briefly opportunities for women in 

fashion sep age — out mew trends; sug- 
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+#¢6. Platt, Rutherford H. The Book of 
Opportunities. New York, G. P. Putnam, 
1927, pp. 262-63. $3.00. 

Chapter on photography outlines briefly eight 
felds: (1) portrait (2) garden (3) commercial 
(4) news (5) animal (6) dark-room operation 
(7) retouching (8) printing. Tells opportunities 
and type of work in each field; lists schools of 
photography. Salaries quoted are probably out 
of date. 


Pam phlets 

7. Chicago Board of Education. A Study of 
Photography. Chicago Board of Education, 
1927. 

*§. Chicago Institute for Research. Photog- 
raphy as a Career. (Research No. 47.) 
1931. 75 cents. 

Material much like that in Neblette and EIl- 
ingson’s Study; figures not so up-to-date as theirs. 
**#9 Commonwealth Educational Research 
Bureau. Photography. Commonwealth Vo- 
cational Guidance Monographs, Series A. 
Chicago, Commonwealth Book Co., 1933. 
75 cents. 

Brief history of photography; information 
about various branches; lists qualifications, etc.; 
bibliography. 

10. Deppen, G. R. “Photography for Wo- 
men.” Photo Era XLIX, August, 1922, pp. 
71-72. 


11. Detroit Board of Education. Portrait and 
Commercial Photography. Detroit Board of 
Education, 1924. 


**12. Ellingson, Mark, and Neblette, C. B. 
If You Are Considering Photography. Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, 1936. 10 cents. 
Up-to-date information about photography as a 
profession. Describes various fields, gives salary 
opportunities in each, states positive and negative 
factors to be considered, and quotes statistics 
about volume of business done in U. S. studios 
in 1933. 
13. New York Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation. Photography as a Profession for 
Women, 1924, Out of print. 


14. White-Williams Foundation and Board 
of Education. The Professional Photogra- 
pher. Philadelphia, Board of Education, 
1923. Out of print. 

Annuals 


15. American Annual of Photography. Bos- 


ton, American Photographic Publishing Co 
$2.25, paper $1.50. 

Many articles by well-known writers on dif 
ferent branches of photogt phy tion of 
full-page reproductions of selected ial pho- 
tography; directory of pictorial photographers 
16. British Journal Photographic Almanac. 
London, Greenwood. $1.50, paper $1.00. 

Contains valuable technical information, work- 
ing formulas, etc. and reproductions of outstand- 
ing pictorial photographs 
17. Das Deutsche 
Schultz. $5.00. 

Many full-page reproductions ir Ids of pho 
tography, and a number of valuable articles by 
famous writers. 

18. Modern Photography. New York, Stu- 
dio Publications, Inc. $3.50, paper $2.50. 

Numerous illustrations—studies by progressive 
camera artists of the world. Notes under each 
study give full technical details. 

19. Penrose’s Annual. New York, George 
Murphy, Inc., agents. $4.00. 

Standard handbook of photo-engraving 
printing; profuse illustrations 
20. U. S. Camera. New York, Morrow. 
1935. $2.75. 


Divided into five sections: (1) photographic 
illustrations (2) portraiture (3) amateur photog 
raphy (4) miniature camera pictures (5) scientific 
photography. 
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Magazines 

21. Amateur Photographer and Cinematog- 
rapher. Iliffe and Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, London, E.C. 4. 


22. American Cinematographer. American 
Society of Cinematographers, Inc., 6331 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

***23. American Photography. American 
Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newberry 
St., Boston. 

**24. Camera. Frank V. Chambers, 636 S 
Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 

*25. Camera Craft. Camera Craft Publish- 
ing Co., Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Fran- 
Cisco. 

26. Commercial Photographer. Charles 
Abel, Inc., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland. 

27. Kodak Magazine. Kodak, Ltd., Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 

28. Movie Makers. New York. 
amateur motion pictures.) 


(For 
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*29. New Photo-miniature. 


Ward, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
*30. Photo Art Monthly. San Francisco. 
31. Photo-engravers Bulletin. Chicago. 


32. Professional Photographer. Charles 
Abel, Inc., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland. 

Books on Photography 

33. Abbott, Harold B. Motion Pictures 


with the Baby Ciné. Boston, American Pho- 


tographic Publishing Co., 1929. $1.25. 


Practical information and useful suggestions for 


amateurs. 


34. Adams, Ansel E. Making 


Co., 1935. $3.50. 


Valuable, detailed account of equipment and 
processes; important things to bear in mind; author 


illustrates each point with his own photographs. 


35. Alexander, William. Modern Photog- 
raphy with Modern Miniature Cameras. 
Boston, American Photographic Publishing 
Co., 1933. $2.00. 


36. Frank, Waldo D., and others (eds.). 
America and Alfred Stieglitz. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1934. $3.50. 


37. Anderson, Paul L. Fine Art of Pho- 
tography. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
1919. $3.50. 

Advanced. 
38. Anderson, Paul L. Pictorial Photogra- 
phy. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 1923. 
$3.50. 

Not for the beginner. 
39. Bailey, Henry Turner. Photography and 
Fine Art. Worcester, Mass., Davis Press, 
1922. $2.50. 


40. Barleben, Karl August. Travel Photog- 
raphy with the Miniature Camera. Canton, 
Ohio. Fomo Publishing Co., 1934. 50 cents. 


41. Bayley, Roger Child. The Complete 
Photographer. New York, F. Stokes, 1933. 
$5.00. 


42. Bayley, Roger Child. Photography 
Made Easy. London, Iliffe, 1935. 15s. 

43. Bell, Bell R. Complete Press Photog- 
rapher. New York, Pitman, 1927. $2.50. 


44. Blumann, Sigismund. Photographic 
Handbook. San Francisco, Photo Art Pub- 
lisher, 1935. $1.50. 


Tennant and 
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45. Blumann, Sigismund. Photographi, 
Workroom Handbook. San Francisco, (, 
mera Craft Publishing Co., 1930. $1.00. 
Contains tested formulas of every descriptiq 
and many hints upon different phases of photy 
graphic work. 
46. Bruce, Robert C. Camera Secrets oj 
Hollywood. Hollywood, Calif., Camen 
Secrets Publishing Co., 1931. $1.75. 


47. Buxbaum, Edwin C. Pictorial Photog. 
raphy with the Miniature Camera. Canton, 
Ohio, Fomo Publishing Co., 1934. 50 cents 


48. Charles, David. Commercial Photogre 
phy. New York, Pitman, 1933. $3.00. 

Practical handbook, giving examples and ex 
plaining how results can be obtained. 

49. Clerc, Louis Philippe. Photography 
Theory and Practice. New York, Pitman, 
1930. $10.00. 

English translation of La Technique Photo. 
graphique; very thorough; valuable to both pro 
essionals and amateurs. 

50. Collins, Archie F. The Amateur Pho. 
tographer’s Handbook. New York, Thos 
Crowell, 1925. $2.50. 

Describes mechanism of camera; gives direc. 
tions for taking, developing, and printing pic. 
tures; also chapters on lantern slides, stereoscopic, 
motion pictures, etc. 

51. Davis, William S. Practical Amateur 
Photography. Boston, Little, 1935. $2.25. 

General, non-technical handbook; practical, 
clear, simple; good bibliography. 

52. Dykes, Robert. The Amateur Cinema- 
tographer's Handbook on Movie Making. 
Boston, American Photographic Publishing 
Co., 1931. 75 cents. 

53. Eastman Kodak Co. Elementary Pho- 
tographic Chemistry. Rochester, N. Y., 1934 
$1.00. 


54. Eastman Kodak Co. How to Make 
Good Pictures. Rochester, N. Y., 1935. 50 
cents. 

Handbook for amateurs; frequently revised. 


55. Fanstone, Robert M. Modern Miniature 
Cameras. London, Blackie, 1934. 3s. 6d. 


56. a Frank Roy. Portrait Lighting 

by Day 

American Photographic 

1935. $2.00. 
Fundamental principles and modern advances in 

development of artificial lighting. 


ight and Artificial Light. Boston, 
Publishing Co., 
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7, Fraprie, Frank Roy. Practical Photog- 
phy. Boston, American Photographic 

blishing Co., 1915-27. 12 volumes. 50 
ots per volume. 

The titles of these 12 useful handbooks are (1) 
Secrets of Exposure; (2) Beginners’ Troubles; 
3) How to Choose and Use a Lens; (4) How 
» Make Prints in Colors; (5) How to Make En- 
argements; (6) How to Make Portraits; (7) 
How to Make Lantern Slides; (8) Elements of 
botography; (9) Practical cory 4 (10) 
Practical Printing Processes; (11) Modern De- 
elopment; (12) Manual of Bromoil and Trans- 


er. 

8. French, George W. Photography for 

the Amateur. New York, Falk Publishing 

KCo., 1933. $3.00. 

59. Gamble, William. Photography and Its 
New York, Pitman, 1920. 


60. Gibson, Charles R. Photography and 
Its Mysteries. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 


cott, 1925. $2.50. 
| Discovery and development of photography, told 
simply, with 30 illustrations. 


61. Gillies, John W. Principles of Pic- 
torial Photography. New York, Falk Pub- 
lishing Co., 1923. $3.50. 


62. Goodsall, Robert H. A Guide to Suc- 


cessful Portraiture. London, British Period- 
picals Ltd., 1933. (The New Photographic 
Handbooks, No. 8.) 60 cents. 


63. Hammond, Arthur. Pictorial Compo- 
sition in apne og Boston, American 
Photographic Publishing Co., 1932. $3.50. 
| A treatise for amateurs on principles of artistic 
| composition applied to photography; revision of 
1920 ed. with a few additions. 


| 64. Hesse, George W. The Book of the 


Miniature Camera. Canton, Ohio, Fomo 
Publishing Co., 1934. 50 cents. 

65. Hibbert, L. J. A Manual of Photo- 
graphic Technique. London, Pitman, 1931. 
2s. 6d. 

66. Ives, Herbert E. Airplane Photography. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1920. $4.00. 
67. Jeanneret-Gris, Charles E. Aircraft. 
pas York, Studio Publishing Co., 1935. 
2.50. 

68. Johnson, Robert. The Art of Retouch- 
ing Photographic Negatives. Boston, Amer- 
ican Photographic lishing Co., 1930. 
$2.50. 

Written for the beginner. 
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69. McKinley, Ashley C. Applied Aerial 
Photography. London, Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1929. $5.00. 


70. Mallinson, Rufus. Free-lance Journal- 
ism with a Camera. London, British Period- 
icals Ltd., 1926. $1.50. 

Tells how the author has sold photographs of 
all kinds in the various markets; gives reproduc- 
tions of pictures. 

71. Marden, Luis. Color Photography with 
the Miniature Camera. Canton, Ohio, Fomo 
Publishing Co., 1934. 50 cents. 

Gives history, principles, and processes of color 
photography clearly and completely; probably too 
advanced for the amateur. 

72. Mayer, Emil. Bromoil Printing and 
Bromoil Transfer. Boston, American Pho 
tographic Publishing Co., 1923. $2.50. 


_ Valuable piece of work—the result of 
ive experiments. 
73. Mees, C. E. K. Fundamentals of Pho- 
tography. Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Kodak 
Co., 1934. $1.00. 

Elementary accounts of theoretical foundations 
of photography. 
74. Morgan, Willard D. The Leica Man- 
ual. New York, Morgan and Lester, 1935. 
$4.00. 


75. Mortensen, William. Pictorial Light- 
ing. San Francisco, Camera Craft Publish- 
ing Co., 1935. $2.00. 

Entirely new approach to lighting problems, 
based on universal technique. 
76. Mortensen, William. Projection Con- 
trol. San Francisco, Camera Craft Publish- 
ing Co., 1934. $1.75. 

Methods of attaining various effects produced 
in his unusual pictures. 


77. Neblette, Carrol B. Photography. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1927-30. $6.50. 

Standard textbook, giving history, physics and 
chemistry, procedures and processes of photog- 
raphy; bibliography. Excellent. 


78. Newens, Frank R. Technique of Color 
Photography. Boston, American Photogra- 
phic Publishing Co., 1931. $2.00. 


For average photographer; includes only that 
amount of theory deemed absolutely necessary. 


79. Nutting, Wallace. Photographic Art 
Secrets. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 


1927. $3.00. } 
Principles of pictorial photography; many il- 
lustrations. 
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80. Ottley, D. Charles. Making Home 
Movies. Boston, American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1935. $2.00. 

Complete guide to amateur cinematography. 
81. Photo Pictorialists of Buffalo. Pictorial 
Landscape Photography. Boston, American 
Photographic Publishing Co., 1909-21. 
$2.00. 

Series of essays by Photo Pictorialists of Buf- 
falo, expressing their theory and technique. 

82. Pike, Oliver G. Nature Photography. 
London, Chapman, 1931. $3.00. 


83. Price, Jack. News Photography. 
York, Industries Publishing Co., 
$2.00. 

Technique and adventure of photography based 
on author's 25 years of experience. 
84. Rawling, Sidney O. Infra-red Photog- 
raphy. Boston, American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1934. $1.50. 


85. Reyner, John H. Ciné-Photography for 
Amateurs. Boston, American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1932. $1.50. 


86. Roebuck, John R. The Science and 
Practice of Photography. New York, Apple- 
ton, 1928. $2.50. 


87. Ross, Kip. Candid Photography with 
the Miniature Camera. Canton, O., Fomo 
Publishing Co., 1934. 75 cents. 


88. Sandburg, Carl. Steichen, the Photog- 
rapher. New York, Harcourt Brace, 1929. 
$25.00 (limited ed.) 


89. Schwarz, Heinrich. David Octavius 
Hill, Master of Photography. Boston, Am- 
erican Photographic Publishing Co., 1931. 
$7.50. 


90. Snodgrass, Lloyd I. Science and Prac- 
tice of Photographic Printing. Effingham, 
Ill., Falk Publishing Co., 1923-31. $3.00. 

Bibliography, pp. 293-96. 

91. Snyder, Henry R. Cash from Your 
Camera. Boston, American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1929. $1.50. 

How to make and sell | pe ys prints, 
motion picture newsreels, and special films; gives 
a market list. 

92. Snydé@, Henry R. Getting Ahead in 
Photography. Canton, O., Fomo Publishing 
Co., 1935. 75 cents. 


New 
1932. 


93. Snyder, Henry R. Profitable Photog- 
raphy Series. Guilford, , Rossiter 
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Snyder Publishing Co. [1932- 


each, 
Series of booklets on how to make money wii 
your camera. Ten have already been publishe 


94. Strong, William M. Photography {y 
Fun. Boston, American Photographic Pub 
lishing Co. [1935]. 25 cents. 

Interesting little book for the beginner, writte, 
in light, airy style. 
95. Tilney, Frederick C. Principles of Pho. 
tographic Pictorialism. Boston, Americe 
Photographic Publishing Co., 1930. $5.0 

Describes progress of pictorial photography 
and covers all the factors in making artistic pic. 
tures; illustrated. 
96. U. S. Office of Chief of Air Cor 
Aerial Photography. Washington, D. C, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1930. 2 
cents. 

Good treatment of subject; requires previow 
photographic knowledge. 
97. U. S. Office of Chief of Air Corp 
Basic Photography. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1930. 5 
cents. 

Complete course in photography; excellent fo: 
beginner or advanced student. 
98. Wall, Edward J. Dictionary of Photo,. 
raphy. Boston, American Photographic & 
Publishing Company, Agents, 1931. $3.00 

Descriptions and formulas of all photographic 
processes; also definitions of terms used; bibliog. 
raphy, pp. 77-80. 
99. Wall, Edward J. Photographic Dari 
Room. Boston, American . Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1933. $1.50. 


100. Wall, Edward J. Photographic Fact: 
and Formulas. Boston, American Photo- 
gtaphic Publishing Co., 1924. $4.00. 


101. Wall, Edward J. Practical Color Pho- 
tography. Boston, American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 1928. $3.00. 

Good book giving practical working directions 
102. Wheeler, Owen. Colour Photography 
New York, Pitman, 1928. $3.75. 

Manual in simple langu for the amateur; 

illustrated with examples of results obtained by 
various methods described. 
103. Wheeler, Owen. Photographic Prini- 
ing Processes. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1930. $2.50. 

Complete treatment of subject; gives practical 
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The Occupation of the Barber 


A. E. SCHOETTLER 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


The textbooks giving occupational in- 
formation have almost totally ignored the 
familiar occupation of barber. Only three 
of the volumes examined mention it, and 
each gives but a short paragraph. There 
is only one good reference so far discov- 
ered which gives vocational guidance in- 
formation about barbering. This is the 
monograph published by the Common- 
wealth Book Company, Chicago. 


ABSTRACT 


What does a person do in this occu- 
pation? 

The various types of work done by the 
barber are familiar to everyone. Most 
important is cutting the hair of men, 
women, and children; the most frequent 
customers are men. Shaving is commonly 
practiced; but this part of the barber's 
work has diminished considerably since the 
introduction of the safety razor. Massaging 
the face, the application of oils and creams, 
shampooing hair, and treating the scalp to 
prevent or cure scalp disease, are also 
services given by the barber. Some spe- 
cialize in women’s haircutting, while 
others include the occupation of hairdres- 
ser; but hairdressers are usually classified 
with beauty operators and do not come 
under the content of this abstract. A 
barber must know something of physi- 
ology, sanitation, the use of cosmetic 
preparations, and the care and sharpening 
of the razors, shears, and clippers used in 
the trade. 


What is known regarding the abilities 
essential to success in this occupation? 


The barber must deal with all types 
of people, and it is essential that he have 
the ability readily to adjust himself to the 
personalities of others. He must have a 
pleasing personality and be well enough 
informed to discuss a variety of subjects, 
although the loquacious or over-talkative 
barber has gone out of style. He must 
have enough physical endurance to work 
standing for long hours. A barber needs 
to be of sufficient height to work over his 
patron without undue strain upon himself 
and his arms. A barber is especially busy 
before holidays and on Saturdays, and the 
work then becomes very tiring. On other 
days there is usually time to rest while 
waiting for customers. 


What preparation is necessary to enter 
the occupation and to advance in it? 
Practically the only method of enter- 

ing the trade is through a barber school. 

Although apprenticeship is still recog- 

nized in most states, it is usually supple- 

mentaty or subsequent to attendance 
of approximately six months in a recog- 
nized barber school, of which at least 
one is to be found in every sizable city 
throughout the United States. One com- 
pany operates 36 schools. Although prices 
for tuition vary, the average price is 
$100 for six months. Some state laws 
require the completion of the ninth grade 
before entrance into the trade. Other 
states legislate age requirements; although 
entrance requirements range from 16 to 
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18 years of age, 16 is the minimum. All 
laws for examining barbers require that 
applicants must have the ability to read 
and to write the English language. Where 
an apprenticeship is required in addition 
to school training, this is sometimes as 
much as 18 months in length, making a 
total of two years preparation. Other 
states require only the passing of an ex- 
amination to secure a license, regardless 
of what school training may have been 
taken by the individual. At the time this 
abstract was prepared 41 of the 48 states 
had state laws requiring examination and 
licensing of barbers. Some cities also 
have licensing laws. Ten dollars is the 
average fee for examination and renewal 
of license. Master barbers consulted by 
the writer expressed the opinion that “it 
is necessary to have at least five years of 
actual experience to become really pro- 
ficient at this trade.” 


What are the union requirements ?* 

The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union estimates that about one-half of 
the eligible men and women are now 
members of this organization. 

An apprenticeship period of two years 
is necessary before a barber may apply for 
admission as a member of this union. 
State laws have made it mandatory in 
many localities that the apprentice spend 
the first six months (and in some states 
longer) in a recognized barber school, 
and that he pass an examination given by 
the state before he may work as an ap- 
prentice in a barber shop. Another 
eighteen months are necessary before the 
student becomes a full-fledged barber, 
and then he must pass another examina- 
tion given by the state before receiving 
his license. The prevailing union require- 





*The material on union requirements is prepared 
by William C. Birthright, General Secretary- 
Treasurer and Acting General President, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union of America. 


ments may be summed up as follows: 

1. At least an eighth-grade education. 

2. Six months, at least, in a recognized 
barber school. 

3. At least eighteen months’ apprentice. 
ship thereafter. 

4. At least eighteen s of age when 
licensed as a haa, a < 

5. These, and respect for a moral obliga- 
tion when becoming a member of the union, 
constitute the necessary equipment for an 
applicant applying for membership in the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America. 


What rewards, financial and otherwise, 
may one reasonably expect? 

Wages in the trade are not standard- 
ized. The N.R.A. code provided for a 
minimum wage of $17 a week in cities of 
350,000 population, but permitted wages 
as low as $12 a week in Southern towns 
with populations of less than 5,000. The 
United States Labor Review in a special 
report on hours and wages in union bar- 
ber shops, dated January, 1934, showed 
a range from $9.00 to $32.50 per week; 
there was no uniformity in wages 
throughout the country at large, but the 
average was approximately $21 for full 
time. F. O'Shea in his article on ‘Ter- 
minal Barber Shops,” in Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, May, 1929, stated 
that “The Terminal Barber Shops have 
paid executives as high as $10,000 a 
year.” No other instances of as high a 
salary have been recorded, although a 
local authority states that he was at one 
time paying as high as $125 a week, 
salary and commissions, to a first-class 
barber. Comparatively few men in the 
trade make as much as $50 a week. 
The usual basis of payment is on a 
guaranteed wage plus a commission on 
gross volume of work done above a cer- 
tain figure; or entirely commission instead 
of a weekly wage, the commission vary- 
ing from 50 to 75 per cent with 60 per 
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cent the average. Many men in this oc- 
cupation own entirely or in partnership 
the shops in which they work and receive 
profits in lieu of wages, doing their own 
work and hiring such additional help as 
the size of the shop and volume of trade 
warrant. During the depression the 
profits from small barber shops have been 
less than the wages paid journeymen bar- 
bers, and many barbers are said to have 
worked for practically no remuneration. 


How many persons of each sex are em- 
ployed in this occupation? 

The United States Census for 1930 
and censuses of previous years do not dif- 
ferentiate between barbers and hairdress- 
ers. In the last ten years the rapid 
growth of the occupation of hairdresser 
and beautician would invalidate any of 
the figures given by the census, when try- 
ing to determine the actual number of 
barbers. The only basis of comparison 


might be the percentage growth of men 
in this occupational group, in ratio to 
the growth in population over the last 
twenty years. The census figures indicate 
that the combined group has grown very 
rapidly. The following table, from the 


U. S. Census of Occupations, 1930, 
provides some basis of comparison: 


TABLE I 
HAIRDRESSERS, AND 
per cent 

of Cy) 
1930 increase 1920 increase 


All Total... 374,290 76 218,211 11 
Male .... 261,096 42 182,965 5 
219 33,248 49 


105 80,546 
727. «10,647. “Not given 
te 


- 76,784 38 $5,563 
11,795 232 3,545 


- 21,447 14 18,692 
12,810 1 12,660 


3,286 421 630 
480 281 126 


Manicurists 
per cent 


Barpers, 


1910 


195,275 
172,977 
22,298 


Not given 


Not given 
Not given 


It is to be noted that the total number 
of workers in 1930 over 1920 shows an 
increase far in excess of the increase ia 
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general population; and that the increase 
is greatest among female workers. As 
the number of female barbers working on 
men has actually declined, this increase 
must consequently be credited to the beau- 
tician group. Other facts to be noted are 
the growth of races other than white and 
Negro in this occupation, and the number 
of foreign born whites which comprises 
23 per cent of the total employed in both 
occupations. 


Is employment confined to a few geo- 
graphical areas? 


Employment in'this occupation is found 
in almost every community in the United 
States, from the smallest village to the 
largest city in direct proportion to the 
inhabitants. 


What is the future trend of employment? 


It is probable that the number of bar- 
bers will not rapidly increase, or at least 
wil] not increase beyond the ratio of in- 
crease in population. Many men have 
been drawn into the trade in the last 
decade due to the fashion of shorter head- 
dresses for women, but there is a growing 
tendency on the part of women to have 
their hair cut in beauty parlors instead of 
in barber shops. At times there has been 
a distinct surplus of barbers due to the 
activities of the private vocational schools 
in training barbers in excess of the ab- 
sorption into the trade. Although consid- 
erable unemployment exists, there is not 
a total lack of employment, for many men 
set up small shops of their own and man- 
age to exist; and it is an occupation which 
calls for many part-time workers for half- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. The de- 
cline of shaving as part of the barber's 
work, and the falling off in demand for 
supplementary services, caused by the 
economic depression of recent years, 
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have left haircutting about the only steady 
operation performed in the barber shop. 
From these circumstances might be pre- 
dicted a static condition or possibly a 
decline in the number of men in this oc- 
cupation unless the demand for scalp and 
facial treatments increases. 


What are the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of this occupation? 

Barbering offers possibilities of going 
into business for oneself with a relatively 
small capital investment. It is an occu- 
pation which is needed by and found in 
every community. Possibilities for suc- 
cess are solely dependent upon the indi- 
vidual, his character, skill, and person- 
ality; therefore it would be difficult to set 
any rigid rules to be complied with in 
order to insure success. Some of the dis- 
advantages are, however, that in this occu- 
pation the worker must deal with persons 
of all classes of humanity, including those 
who are disagreeable both personally and 
physically; hence it offers possibilities of 
contracting contagious diseases. The 
work requires standing on one’s feet 
through all of the operations of the trade. 
The hours have not been standardized, 
and in many communities are still 60 or 
more hours per week; in many instances 
even 72 hours are required in union 
shops. 

In some cities there is an organization 
of the master or employing barbers. At 
present, there is a national organization 
called the Associated Master Barbers of 
America. Its strength is unknown, al- 
though it had some influence in the adop- 
tion of the N. R. A. codes. 


Where can further information on this 
occupation be obtained? 
For teachers, counselors, and others in- 
terested in giving vocational guidance in- 
formation to young persons, the writer 


suggests conferring with the leading bar- 
ber in the community for additional in- 
formation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(This bibliography is designed to include 
all recent literature, available at the time of 
printing, containing information on the oc- 
cupation of the barber. The publications are 
of widely varying quality. Asterisks indicate 
references which are especially recommended 
NOC will be grateful to readers for infor. 
mation regarding any useful publications not 
listed bere.) 


**1. Commonwealth Educational Research 
Bureau. Barbering. Commonwealth Voca- 
tional-Guidance Monographs Series A, No. 5. 
Chicago, Commonwealth Book Company, 
1934. Pp. 11. 75 cents. 

Very complete. Wages and working conditions 
are typical of Chicago, and not of the entire 
country. The best publication for the use of 
guidance counselors. 

2. Daugherty, Carroll R. Labor Problems in 
American Industry. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1933, pp. 345, 466. $3.50. 


3. Dunham, Seth. “If You'd Learn about 
Trouble, Be a Barber.” Nation's Business, 
XVIII, April 1930, p. 124. 


4. Huey, H. W. “Our Tonsorial Renais- 
sance.” Nation's Business, XVII, March 
1929, pp. 173-174. 


5. Moler, A. B. Standardized Barbers’ 
Manual. Chicago, A. B. Moler, 59 East Mon- 
roe Street, 1931 (7th ed.). Pp. 210. $5.00. 
The best textbook on barbering published, very 
complete and adopted by the Associated Master 
Barbers of America. Useful for historical back- 
ground, but not of much use im guidance. 
6. Nessler, Charles. Story of Hair. New 
York, Liveright Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 
277. $2.50. 
A useful text but of no value for guidance 
ors. 
7. O'Shea, P. “Terminal Barber Shops.” 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
LXXVII, May 1929, pp. 963-965. 
8. Pittsburgh Public Schools, of 
Vocational Guidance. Barber. pational 
Studies Monograph Series, No. 13. Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 1929. Pp. 
3. 5 cents. 
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9, Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Opportu- 
nities. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1933 (rev. ed.), p. 372. $3.00. 

A brief description of barbering, of not much 
value to counselors. 
10. Proctor, William Martin. Vocations. 
Cambridge, Mass., Riverside Press, 1929, 
pp: 186-187. $1.48. 

Two paragraphs of value to counselors. 
11. Smith, Adelaide, and Rockwood, Reuben. 
Modern Beauty and Barber Science. New 


York, Prentice-Hall, 1931. Pp. 290. $4.00. 
Gives only two chapters to 

mostly with beauticians. 

selors. 

12. Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideon 

H. Planning a Career. New York, American 

Book Co., 1929, p. 265. $1.44. 


rbering; deals 
Of no value to coun- 


Merely mentions barbering as a personal ser- 
vice trade. 


13. Wilson, Kathryn. Swecessful Hairdresser. 
Omaha, Nebraska, California School of 
Beauty Culture, 521 North 33rd Street, 1934 
(6th ed.). Pp. 386. $3.50. 


Of value as a textbook for beauticians, but of 
no value for guidance purposes 


Recommended Trade Journals 


1. Barber's Journal. New York, Beauty Cul- 
ture Publishing Corp., 535 Fifth Avenue 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. 

2. The Journeyman Barber. Indianapolis, 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America, Delaware at 12th Street. $1.00 
a year. 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, York Square, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Detroit 
’ C. F. Hirshfeld, Chief of Research of 
the Edison Company, the guest speaker 
at the November dinner meeting of the 
Detroit Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, spoke on 
“The Engineer and What He Does.” He 
described various fields in this profession 
and reported a dearth of expert men and 
women in them. The advantages of train- 
ing in mathematics, economics, history, 
and sociology for engineers were stressed 
by the speaker. He specified logical con- 
structive thinking, a sense of social con- 
sciousness, and an interest in things per- 
taining to construction as necessities for 
one who expects to succeed in this occu- 
pation. To these qualities Dr. Hirshfeld 
added a high I.Q., an alert mind, an in- 
flexible integrity, a foundation of real 
knowledge, a liberal culture, a construc- 
tive imagination, and a discriminating use 
of English.» 
Maryland 
The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association held its first meeting of the 
year in conjunction with the meeting of 





the Maryland State Teachers Association. 
J. M. Loughran gave an address on the 
“Program of Guidance in the Samuel J. 
Tilden High School” of which he is prin- 
cipal. Mr. Loughran said in part: 

“Guidance is a focus—a concentrated 
effort to enable each student to get the 
most out of his high school course. The 
need for guidance grows directly out of 
the plain facts and necessities of secon- 
dary school practice. The teachers are sub- 
ject-matter specialists. They have the job 
of getting over to the child their subject. 
They have little time for anything else. 
For good guidance, there must be time 
to see each child as a total human being, 
time to make the necessary adjustment 
between the child and his environment. 
The person in guidance cannot be in the 
position of the teacher who must be at 
the beck and call of a bell. 

“Cumulative records are essential to 
good guidance. 

“It is possible—and the Tilden High 
School is proof of this—to have a gui- 
dance program functioning in a school 
without an additional personnel.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Loughran’s 
address, representatives from high schools 
in the counties of Maryland summarized 
their guidance practices. 


New Jersey 
The joint conferences of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association and the New 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


Jersey Personnel Association held 
throughout last year marked a new step 
forward in the solution of the mutual 
problems of education and industry. These 
conferences were arranged through the 
efforts of F. B. Shannon, Employment 
Manager, Western Electric Company; P. 
M. Russell, Labor Statistician, New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Company; and R. B. 
Cunliffe, Professor of Education, Rutgers 
University. “Research and Service, News 
Letter of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association” (Volume 3, Number 1, 
October 15, 1936), contains in part Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe’s summary of the proceed- 
ings of the final general meeting. 

The South Jersey section of the Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association held a 
conference on the topic ‘Youth in Need,” 
in Camden on October 30. Mr. Russell in 
summary pointed out that new avenues 
of employment were opening and that 
re-employment had not yet caught up with 
production. He said that, on the whole, 
the schools are doing a good job in sub- 
ject-matter control, but need to give far 
greater attention to personality adjustment. 

“Guidance in Action” was the topic 
of a section meeting of the Guidance and 
Personnel Association held as part of the 
program of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association at Atlantic City on No- 
vember 14, Round-table discussion lead- 
ers and their topics included: “Placement 
Problems of a High School Graduate,” 
R. P. Gallagher, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Elizabeth; “Teaching Occupations,” J. 
Feinberg, Vocational Counselor, Abraham 
Clark High School, Roselle; “The Coun- 
seling Interview,” Cleo Scott Findley, 
Vocational Counselor, High School, New 
Brunswick; “Guidance and Leisure-Time 
Activities,” L. C. Wilsey, Director of 
Recreation, Essex County, Park Commis- 
sion, Newark. 
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Northern California 

The Northern California Guidance As- 
sociation held a conference for guidance 
workers on November 14 at Mills College 
campus in Oakland. The morning pro- 
gram consisted of a controversial presen- 
tation and discussion of the issues involved 
in present-day principles, scope, and prac- 
tices of secondary education. The posi- 
tions of progressive educators were pre- 
sented by Harold Hand, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, while John Louis Horn, Professor 
of Education, Mills College, presented 
the views of the more conservative edu- 
cators. Reginald Bell, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Stanford University, was 
chairman of the discussion. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
round-table meetings led by various mem- 
bers of the Northern California Associa- 
tion and dealing with such topics as the 
following: “Vocational Opportunities 
for Women,” “Articulation Between 
High School and College,” “Curriculum 
Construction in Relation to Guidance,” 
“Who Should Perform Student Person- 
nel Work?” and “Counseling Students 
for After-College Adjustment.” 

Teachers and guidance workers of the 
California Teachers Association, San 
Francisco Bay Area, are entitled to insti- 
tute credit for attending this conference. 


Ontario 

Recent publications of the Ontario 
Vocational Guidance Association are: 
Bulletin 18, “Analysis of the Individual 
in a Commercial School,” by V. S. 
Stevens, Western Technical Commercial 
School, Toronto; Bulletin 19, “Industry 
Looks at the School Product,” E. E. Spar- 
row, Imperial Varnish and Color Com- 
pany, Toronto; Bulletin 20, “Music as a 
Vocation,” W. A. Rennie, Western 
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Technical-Commercial School; Bulletin 
21, “A Study of Occupations in Depart- 
ment Stores,” Georgia Brown, Central 
High School of Commerce, Toronto. 


Rhode Island 

The program of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of Rhode Island for the 
year will include four evening meetings 
in order that counselors in schools with 
double sessions and counselors in schools 
outside of Providence may attend. These 
meetings will attract new members among 
business and industrial personnel officers 
and social workers who are interested in 
the problems of guidance, and they have 
been opened to the general public in or- 


der to promote a wider interest in gui- 
dance. 

Henry C. Link, counselor in the Psycho- 
logical Corporation and author of several 
books on vocational psychology, was the 
speaker at the first meeting co-sponsored 
by the Adult Education Council of Provi- 
dence and the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island. After Dr. Link's 
address there was an opportunity for 
questions and discussion. 

This Association is one of several asso- 
ciations and agencies sponsoring the 
Providence Institute for Counseling and 
Personnel Service, a psychological and 
educational testing center, which has been 
established at Brown University. 


Program News for New Orleans Convention 


Annvat meetings of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, and the American College 
Personnel Association, each including the 
joint sessions sponsored by the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, will be held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, February 17-20, 1937. A num- 
ber of the other member associations in 
the Council also will hold one or two 
meetings for their members attending the 
convention. 

The headquarters of the Vocational 
Guidance Association, College Personnel 
Association, and of the Council itself will 
be the St. Charles Hotel. That of the 
Association of Deans of Women will be 
the Hotel Roosevelt. Several meetings of 
general interest, however, will be held in 


an auditorium outside the hotel in order 
that larger audiences may attend. 

Although no specific theme is planned 
for this convention, the programs will 
focus .on the critical problems facing 
guidance and personnel workers today, 
and the latest developments in the tech- 
niques available for their solution. A com- 
plete program will appear in the February, 
1937 issue of OCCUPATIONS, to be pub- 
lished on or about January 15th. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 

The joint program of the several asso- 
ciations under the auspices of the Council 
will open with a luncheon at the St. 
Charles Hotel on Wednesday noon, Feb- 
ruary 17, and continue throughout that 
afternoon. This series of meetings will 
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include an ‘address by Edwin A. Lee, 
Director of the National Occupational 
Conference, on critical issues in guidance 
and personnel work today; the Council’s 
annual open business meeting at which 
reports of the Chairman and the Coordi- 
nation Committee will be presented; and 
a series of group discussions on the de- 
velopment and adjustment of personality. 
Specific topics for these discussions will 
include college mental-hygiene and coun- 
seling problems, emotional crises among 
high school students, use of personality 
inventories, the work of the guidance 
laboratory, the relation of health to per- 
sonality adjustment, and the value of 
personal qualities in business. The leaders 
of these discussions will be C. G. Wrenn, 
General College, University of Minne- 
sota; T. A. Watters, Tulane University; 
Marion Brown, University High School, 
Oakland, California; E. Lloyd-Jones, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Hugh M. Bell, State Teachers College, 
Chico, Calif.; Caroline Zachry of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association; and Ken- 
dall Weisiger of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

On Friday morning the Council will 
present a panel discussion dealing with 
the broader aspects of present-day youth 
problems. This panel will include Homer 
P. Rainey, Director of the American 
Youth Commission; Richard R. Brown, 
Deputy Executive of the National Youth 
Administration; William H. Stead Asso- 
ciate Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in charge of its occupa- 
tional research, and one or two other 
men directly concerned with major 
attacks on these problems, as well as 
Hillis Miller, President, Keuka College, 
representing the educational institutions, 
and representatives of labor and of busi- 
ness. On Friday evening there will be a 
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formal address by a speaker of national 
reputation under the Council auspices. 

Following this Friday evening address, 
the New Orleans Vocational Guidance 
Association will present a pageant and 
reception for all those attending the con- 
vention. This will be held in Jackson 
Square in the heart of New Orleans’ 
“Vieux Carré” and the historic buildings 
surrounding it. A series of tableaux will 
present important scenes in the history of 
the city, such as the founding of New 
Orleans, the arrival of the casquette girls, 
and the Louisiana Transfer. A number of 
costumes of the Carnival queens will be 
on display in the Cabildo, the historic 
state museum fronting on Jackson Square. 
After the pageant a reception will be held 
in the Cabildo. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


The general topic of the National Voca- 


cational Guidance Association will be 
“Techniques used in Vocational Gui- 
dance.” The program seeks to bring to 
light those practical techniques which are 
being employed successfully in many parts 
of the country. The sessions are being 
developed about the following topics: 
Administration; Gathering Information 
concerning Occupations; Imparting Occu- 
pational Information; Analyzing and 
Counseling Individuals; and Placement 
and Follow-up. Each topic will be dis- 
cussed under the following session plan: 
the entire group interested in a topic 
will meet in general assemuly for not over 
ten minutes to hear the chairman of the 
session present the questions for consid- 
eration; the assembly will then separate 
into four group or sectional meetings 
representing the following fields of work: 
(1) Administrators, Supervisors, Direc- 
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tors; (2) Counselors in junior and senior 
high schools; (3) Personnel workers in 
colleges; and (4) Workers in non-aca- 
demic agencies. 

The chairman of each sectional meet- 
ing will direct and orient the discussion 
of the group. These sessions will be 
limited to seventy minutes. Immediately 
following the sectional discussions the 
entire session will gather to hear a panel 
discussion carried on by the chairmen of 
the sectional groups. 

The purpose of the panel will be to 
orient the specific techniques discussed for 
various levels, as (1) knowledge which 
may aid workers in the field; (2) a basis 
for a program of training of workers in 
vocational guidance and personnel; (3) 
a basis for regional planning; and (4) 
suggestions for government agencies seek- 
ing to initiate and carry out plans for 
vocational guidance. 

In addition to this discussion program 
for the membership a number of leading 
specialists in guidance work have been 
invited to speak at general meetings. The 
annual dinner of the Association will be 
held on Thursday in one of the delightful 
restaurants for which New Orleans is 
famous. 

On Friday afternoon this Association 
will conduct a special program concern- 
ing the distinctive guidance problems of 
Negroes. At this meeting a practical gui- 
dance program suitable for schools of 
moderate size will be described; the most 
recent information available concerning 
occupational opportunities for Negroes 
will be presented; and experience in their 
placement will be described. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


The American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation will open its sessions on Wednes- 










day morning with a discussion on Educa. 
tional Counseling and Administration, 
Speakers will discuss personnel work ip 
secondary schools and colleges and th 
articulation of personnel information an¢ 
procedures between these levels of activ.f 
ity. it 
Wednesday evening will be devoted tf)” 
the session on Records and Research} |" 
Outstanding research projects will be dis je 
cussed by those in charge of the selected>” 
studies. Special emphasis will be given)” 
to the development of adequate records T 
and forms, both for counseling and as a} )-* 
basis for research. 
Thursday morning will be given to af) 
session on Personal Counseling. Persons} 
working in this field have been invited ; 
to discuss the procedures and techniques} 
for analyzing individual case-problems} 
and the methods of personal counseling. 
The session on General Placement on} 
Thursday afternoon will present the most} 
practical techniques in College Placement 
work from many parts of the country.) 
Teacher Placement will be discussed as 
a specific field on Friday afternoon. The 
annual dinner of the Association will be 
held on Thursday evening. 
A joint meeting of individuals inter- | 
ested in specific phases of college per- 
sonnel work on Saturday morning will 
discuss the articulation or coordination of | 
work done by the various members of the 
college or university staff in an effort to | 
effect techniques for a more intelligent | 
and constructive total educational and | 
guidance program. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN 
The National Association of Deans of | 
Women is planning a number of pre 
registration social functions, including 
visits to St. Mary’s and Newcomb Col- 
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Jeges for Tuesday, February 16, and social 
igatherings of sectional groups. The Local 
Committee, directed by Miss Anna Many, 
Dean of Women at Newcomb College, 
has arranged for dinners and sightseeing 
functions during the meeting period. This 
part of the program will include a visit to 
Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge 
on Saturday following the meeting. 
The program of their twenty-first an- 
Joual convention will open Wednesday 
morning with a symposium on “Looking 
Toward a Permanent Youth Adjustment 
Program.” The following individuals 
have been invited to participate in this 
)discussion: Miss Josephine Roche, As- 
Isistant Treasurer of the United States; 
}Kenneth Holland, American Youth Com- 
mission; Miss Gertrude Thuemler, Prin- 
cipal of the Arsenal Technical Schools, 
7 Indianapolis, and member of the National 
‘T) Education Association Yearbook Commit- 
tee; Thomas F. Neblett, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Youth Adminis- 
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a }tration; Mrs. Ernestine B. Grigsby, 
wend a Community Projects Division of the 





National Youth Administration. 

The general session on Wednesday eve- 
ning will be addressed by a speaker of 
} national reputation. 

Thursday a number of sectional meet- 
} ings will discuss specialized problems, 
} procedures, and techniques from the point 
of view of successful application to the 
Dean of Women’s work. 

The annual banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning will be participated in by the 
National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls. Ada Comstock, Presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, will be the 
speaker at the banquet meeting. Dr. Com- 
stock through years of personal study and 
experience is recognized as one of the 
outstanding authorities on Youth Prob- 
blems in the country. Formerly Professor 
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of Rhetoric and Dean of Women at the 
University of Minnesota, and Dean of 
Smith College, Dr. Comstock has been 
President of Radcliffe College since 1923. 
She has been honored by degrees from 
eight universities, is trustee of ten col- 
leges and schools, and has been active in 
numerous intellectual, artistic, social, and 
moral projects of national and interna- 
tional scope. 

Friday morning the Alpha Lambda 
Delta breakfast and other breakfast groups 
will be arranged through the headquarters 
secretary, Kathryn G. Heath. Luncheon 
meetings will be held the same day by 
the five sections of the Association. 

Friday afternoon will be given to the 
reports of standing and special commit- 
tees. Among the special reports will be 
one on the function of the Dean of 
Women and the Dean of Girls. This dis- 
cussion will present materials which will 
constitute the basis of a new publication 
of the Association relating to the func- 
tional relationships and procedures of the 
work. This program promises to be one 
of the most productive held by the Deans 
of Women in many years. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Western Personnel Service hopes 
for a large and effective delegation from 
the Western states, at a special meeting. 
In addition, its members will take an 
active part in the programs of other or- 
ganizations, especially the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs will 
hold a breakfast or luncheon meeting for 
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its members who attend for the purpose 
of discussing the procedures for their co- 
operation with guidance agencies, and 
especially the spreading of reliable voca- 
tional information. 


SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 


The Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance will cooperate with the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Rural Section, and the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in a joint luncheon ses- 
sion with the subject, ‘““The Rural Girl in 
College—Her Problems of Guidance.” It 
will also cooperate with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Rural 
Section, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Rural Department, in a discussion 
on Sunday, February 21, concerning other 
phases of guidance in rural areas. Mem- 
bers of this organization also will assist 
in presenting the rural point of view in 
a number of the regular sessions of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

These various programs are being de- 
veloped under the leadership of the fol- 
lowing program chairmen: Edgar Stover, 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; Irma E. Voigt, National Association 
of Deans of Women; Hillis Miller, 
American College Personnel Association; 
and Sarah G. Blanding, American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. Emma Pritchard Cooley, former 
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president of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, is acting as Local 
Chairman for that organization, the 
American College Personnel Association, 
and the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. She has de- 
veloped far-reaching plans for the con- 
vention which will contribute greatly to 
its success. 

One of the features of the Convention 
will be the publishers’ exhibit at which 
will be found the latest books, pamphlets, 
tests, record forms, and other devices re- 
quired by workers in the field of guidance 
and personnel. Roy N. Anderson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
chairman of the Exhibit Committee. 


No SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 

Since new reduced railroad rates re- 
cently went into effect on all lines, the 
passenger associations have discontinued 
the practice of granting reduced fares 
for conventions of any character whatso- 
ever. In most cases the new rates are as 
low or lower than those formerly author- 
ized for conventions. The identification 
certificate plan for members of the Na- 
tional Education Association has been 
entirely abandoned. It is altogether pos- 
sible that round trip winter excursion fares 
to New Orleans will be available at the 
time of the meeting of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations in February, 1937. Information 
on this point should be sought from local 
ticket agents. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment 


The Question: 
Shall the Business of the National Vocational Guidance Association Be 
Transacted by a Delegate Assembly Representing the Branch Associations? 


Introductory Statement. For five years 


or more there has been a proposal before 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
J ciation to provide a “delegate assembly” 


representing the branch associations to 
transact the business of the NVGA at 
the time of the Annual Convention. In 
February at the St. Louis meeting the fol- 


} lowing motion was passed: 


After presenting the matter regarding the 
pro delegate assembly, it was voted 
that the proposed scheme be prepared in 


detail, presented to the branch associations 
for their reactions, and a 
next convention (1937). 
The following explanation and amend- 
ments are being submitted in accordance 


report made at the 


with the resolution just quoted. 

Explanation. Under the present consti- 
tution of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association at least twenty mem- 
bers of each branch association must be 
members of the national body. Members 
of the NVGA may vote as individuals on 
the business of the branch association of 
which they may be a member; they may 
vote by mail for national officers; they 
may vote on the business of the Associa- 
tion at the annual convention if they at- 
tend. 

IF the NVGA constitution were 
amended to provide for a Delegate As- 
sembly, the following would be the situ- 
ation: at least twenty members of each 
branch association would be members of 
the national body; members of the NVGA 
would vote on the business of the branch 
association of which they might be a mem- 
ber; they would vote by mail for national 
officers; they would elect one delegate for 


each twenty national members or major 
fraction thereof in each branch, this dele- 
gate to represent them and vote on the 
business of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association at its annual conven- 
tion. 

Request. Please have your branch vote 
on the question at the top of this sheet 
at its next meeting and send the result to 
Miss Marie McNamara, Chairman of the 
Committee on Branch Associations, New 
Haven, Conn., as soon thereafter as pos- 


sible. 


Suggested Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to Provide for a Dele- 
gate Assembly. 
ARTICLE IV, to be amended to read 
as follows: 
Branch Associations 


SECTION 1. Any duly constituted or- 
ganization of not less than twenty members 
interested in vocational guidance may be ad- 
mitted as a branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association by vote of the 
Board of Trustees of this Association and 
shall be entitled to representation in the 
Delegate Assembly as hereinafter provided. 

SECTION 2. To remain the same. 


ARTICLE VII, to be amended to read 


as follows: 
Meetings 

SECTION 1. The annual convention of 
the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the 
Board of Trustees or the Executive Com- 
mittee acting for the Board in accordance 
with this Constitution and By-Laws. Other 
meetings of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association or conferences which it 
may sponsor shall be held at the call of the 
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Board of Trustees. Notice of all meetings 
or conferences shall be sent out not less than 
thirty days prior to such meetings. 
SECTION 2. To remain the same. 
SECTION 3. To remain the same. 


ARTICLE VIII has been rewritten and 
entitled ‘Delegate Assembly,” the present 
section on ‘““Amendments” to be renum- 
bered and known as ARTICLE IX. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Delegate Assembly 


SECTION 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of active members of the Asso- 
ciation chosen every year by the branches 
authorized by the Association. Each branch 
shall be entitled to one delegate in the Dele- 
gate Assembly for each twenty active mem- 
bers of such branch or major fraction there- 
of, based on membership as paid to the 
National Association at least fifteen days 
ptior to the a session of the annual 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly and 
chosen by the branches at least fifteen days 
ptior to that time. 

SECTION 2. The Delegate Assembly shall 
meet annually, holding its first session on 
the first day of the annual convention of the 
Association at an hour and place to be des- 
ignated in the convention ro. Subse- 
quent sessions shall be held, during the an- 
nual convention of the Association, at such 
times and places as shall be designated in 
the annual mo, but the times and 
places of holding such subsequent sessions 
— be changed by majority vote of the 

egate Assembly. 

SECTION 3. The President of the Asso- 
ciation shall preside at all sessions of the 
Delegate Assembly and the Secretary of the 
Association shall act as secretary of the Del- 
egate Assembly. 

SECTION 4. All ee who shall pre- 
sent a certificate of election as a fener. =e 
tive, certified by the president and secretary 
of any branch entitled to be represented in 
the Delegate Assembly, shall be recognized, 

- 


but no person shall be entitled to a seat ip 
the permanent organization of the Delegate 
Assembly until credentials in the form of ; 


certificate of election shall have been ap. F 7 


proved and issued to such persons by a Com. 
mittee on Credentials chosen by the Executive 
Committee. Appeals from any decisions by 
the Committee on Credentials may be taken 
to the Delegate Assembly. The roll approved 
by the Committee on Credentials shall Con. 
stitute the body to decide all such appeals 
but no contesting delegates shall have the 
right to vote on any matter involving such 
appeals. 

SECTION 5. The Delegate Assembly, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the constitution, 
shall have full er to transact all the 
business of the iation, except to elect 
officers at the annual meetings thereof, to 
enact legislation relative to the work of the 
Association, the duties of the officers and 
committees and such other matters properly 
within the scope of legislative action. The 
Delegate Assembly shall determine its own 
rules of procedure. The Delegate Assembly 
shall have the power over all funds of the 


Association and shall control the expenditure [ 


thereof except such power as may be dele. 
gated to the Board of Trustees or Executive 
Committee and shall adopt a budget for the 
Association annually. All powers of the 
Association not ifically delegated by the 
Delegate Assembly or otherwise authorized 
by the constitution are reserved to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

SECTION 6. A majority of the perma- 
nent organization of the Delegate Assembly 
shall constitute a quorum to do business, but 
a smaller number may adjourn. 

SECTION 7. The proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Delegate Assembly shall 
be published in the official publication of the 
Association. 

ARTICLE IX 
Amendments 


SECTION 1. (This article to read the same 
as that now numbered ARTICLE VIII, Sec- 
tion 1.) 
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Personnel Research Conference 


College graduates, as such, get no spe- 


cial recognition in the training schools of 


the Ford Motor Company. “No provision 
is made for college graduates as far as 


training is concerned, and they are re- 
) garded only as individuals,” according to 
Frederick E. Searle, Superintendent of 
Ford Schools, in the discussion which fol- 

lowed his description of the Ford Ap- 
) prentice School at the joint conference in 


New York, December 2-5 of the Person- 
nel Research Federation, the Society for 
the Advancement of Management, the 
Psychological Corporation, and the man- 


agement section of the American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers. 
Applications sometimes total 800 a day 
for entrance to Ford Schools for which 


current enrollments are: Trade School, 


1,700 (boys 12 to 15 years of age); 
Training School, 200 (recent high school 
graduates); and Apprentice School, 1,600 
(students taken largely from the Trade 


} and Training Schools). Graduates are 


not required to remain with the Ford 
Organization; approximately 60 per cent 
have found employment elsewhere. 

“We like to get letters asking about 
the schools, for we turn them over to boys 
in the English classes for answering,” 
Mr. Searle said, adding: “I hope you'll 
write!” Printed copies of his address on 


“Some details of an Apprentice Training 
Course,” and a booklet Henry Ford Trade 
School, Dearborn, Mich., are available. 

Another session which drew one of the 
largest conference attendances was that 
on “Job Tests” where speakers included 
Walter V. Bingham, author of Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing, a book now in 
press and being published under auspices 
of the National Occupational Conference. 
Among qualities to be considered in seek- 
ing aptitudes he stressed (1) intelligence; 
(2) special abilities required; and (3) 
interest of the individual in the work to 
be performed. 

Dr. Bingham expressed his thoughts 
with reference to conditions most essen- 
tial to future progress in aptitude test- 
ing: (1) Selection and administration of 
aptitude tests and interpretation of test 
scores is a technical matter requiring ma- 
ture judgment and wide familiarity with 
various occupations, as well as mastery of 
differential psychology and the statistical 
theory of probabilities; (2) The most vital 
need of all is for research—brilliant, 
thorough, persistent, basic research. . . . 
The time has arrived to go about it with 
a thoroughness comparable to that of the 
industrial research laboratories. . . 

“Employment is steadily on the increase. 
There are shortages in many lines of 
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skilled and executive work which can be 
filled only by training new employes. The 
number of applicants is large. Their ap- 
titudes are varied. The possibility of 
choosing for each vacancy a highly prom- 
ising candidate was never better. This 
situation is an ideal one in which to apply 
not only what is now known, but also to 
undertake research which will push for- 
ward the boundaries of knowledge re- 
garding aptitudes and aptitude testing.” 
Dr. Millicent Pond, Employment Su- 
pervisor, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
urged test workers to use extreme care in 
checking every step in tests, particularly 
in the thoroughness with which statisti- 
cal studies are prepared and used. Otho 
J. Hicks, Manager, Personnel Group Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association said 
about seven of each fifteen of the larger 
stores in metropolitan areas use tests to 
supplement interviews. He reported one 
store having measured the relation be- 
tween intelligence (as shown in tests) and 
selling ability. The more intelligent per- 
sons made the most sales, but sales by the 
less intelligent were more likely to “‘stay 
sold.” L. J. O'Rourke, Director of Re- 
search, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, using lantern slide graphs, gave 
an informative talk on Civil Service tests. 
At a session on “Psychiatry in Indus- 
try,” Foster M. Kennedy, Professor of 
Neurology, Cornell University, empha- 
ized safety practices. “If mental attitudes 
e causes of most accidents,” he said, 
more attention and time should be de- 
voted to this phase of safety work.” Lydia 
Giberson, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
mpany, scored “psychiatric racketeer- 
ing.” e 
“For too long,” she said, “the psychi- 
atric branch of the medical profession has 
suffered from the unscrupulous operations 
of the many and varied cults operating 


under the title of psychiatry with no pro 
fessional right to the name. Many of thes 
are opportunists who, in an ethical sense 
are little above the rank of racketeer,” 
Other speakers were Elton Mayo, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administr. 
tion, and Henry Bruere, President, Bower 
Savings Bank, New York. 7 

An outline of what he said might lk 
considered an ideal program of training 
for personnel work was given by Harty 
D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbi: 
University, at a luncheon meeting op 
“University Training for Management.” 
Those planning to enter this field should 
first obtain a well-rounded liberal arts 
education and then pursue suitable courses 
at the graduate level to obtain (1) under- 
standings, (2) techniques, and (3) prac. 
tice in personnel methods. Dr. Kitson’s 
outline of courses would include five 
groups: personnel administration, busi- 
ness management and business organizi- 
tion, labor problems, social legislation, 
and psychology. The second step should 
be mastery of techniques, including 
knowledge of testing and application of 
statistics. The last step in the training pro- 
gram should be a minimum of six months 
of actual practice, and in this Dr. Kitson 
reported splendid cooperation available 
from industrial personnel executives. 

Joseph H. Roe, New York University, 
speaking of ‘Humanistic Subjects in Man- 
agement Training for Engineers,” said 
engineering students, in addition to the 
usual technical subjects, should receive 
careful instruction in economics, indus- 
trial history, and industrial relations 
Modern engineers must be good “work: 
ing” economists and must know about 
unions, wages, unemployment, safety, so- 
cial insurance and many other similar sub- 
jects if they are to get ahead in the pro 
fession, he said. 





American Vocational Association Convention 





The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has always 
been an interesting affair from several 
different points of view. Usually it is pre- 
ceded by a series of meetings of state di- 
rectors of vocational education at which 
representatives of the United States Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, present reports of significant de- 
velopments, enunciate new or changed 
policies, and in general achieve a pooling 
of experience, which sends all back to 
their respective posts with renewed in- 
terest and vigor. The San Antonio con- 
vention, December 2-5, was significant in 
this regard. 

Interpretation and preparation of the 
extended program made possible by the 
recently enacted George-Deen Law re- 
ceived major attention at the Convention. 
Particularly important were the discus- 
sions which centered around those provi- 
sions of the Law which make possible for 
the first time a real attack upon the prob- 
lems of training for the “distributive oc- 
cupations.” The most spectacular de- 
velopments in the years ahead lie in the 
realm of the distributive occupations. 
Plans made at San Antonio augur well 
for rapid but well-controlled growth. 

Another phase of vocational education 
which received a great deal of attention 
was apprenticeship. Several meetings were 
devoted to various phases of the problem 
and reference to this ancient method of 
training for a craft made its appearance 
frequently in other sections. That there 
was critical evaluation of apprenticeship 
in its modern interpretation was found 
wholesome. That there was recognition of 


the inherent values of apprenticeship, 
rightly conceived and rightly adminis- 
tered, was significant. There is much to 
be gained by a wise and careful develop- 
ment of apprentice training as it can and 
is being carried out in many communities. 

A third important Convention accom- 
plishment was the carrying forward of 
plans for an organization of American 
youth to be known as The Future Crafts- 
men of America. The new organization 
is frankly patterned on the Future Farm- 
ers of America, which has done so much 
to make agricultural education a vital 
force for the inculcation of high ideals of 
citizenship and service as well as to en- 
hance the prestige of the purely voca- 
tional aspects of the program. The values 
for vocational adjustment inherent in the 
Future Craftsmen program are so signifi- 
cant that OCCUPATIONS plans to publish 
a special article on the project in an early 
issue. 

Two meetings were devoted to voca- 
tional guidance. The first was addressed 
by Edwin A. Lee, Director of the National 
Occupational Conference, who spoke on 
“The Scope of Occupational Adjustment.” 
Dr. Lee’s address emphasized the necessity 
for viewing the problem of occupational 
adjustment in its totality, recognizing the 
need for intermeshing all phases from in- 
dustrial arts, through guidance and train- 
ing, through placement, rehabilitation, 
adult guidance and retraining, to the end 
that all should cooperate in achievement of 
the satisfactory vocational adjustment of 
all individuals at all times through an ade- 
quate program of public education. He 
pleaded for a better and more efficient ad- 
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ministrative organization in school sys- 
tems devised to attain this end. The panel 
discussion which followed apparently 
reached the same conclusions. 

At the vocational guidance meeting on 
Saturday morning C. A. Prosser, Direc- 
tor of Dunwoody Institute, expressed the 
opinion that there is “no proof that vo- 
cational guidance is delivering the goods 
anywhere.” The lack of such proof he 
attributed to five basic weaknesses in pres- 
ent guidance programs. 


1. There are no adequate professional 
standards for the selection and training of 
vocational counselors. Too many of them 
have no qualifications for the job except a 
few weeks’ exposure to a summer training 
course. 

2. Counselors are lacking in occupational 
experience. Most of them never drew a Sat- 
urday night’s pay envelope in their lives. 

3. The great emphasis has been upon in- 
struction in occupational information. Such 
information does not equip students to make 
a wise occupational choice. 

4. Counselors do not try to help students 
think through their own problems. 

5. Most persons change their fields of 
work so frequently during the first few years 
after leaving school that any vocational 
choice made during the school year is insig- 
nificant anyhow. 

To assist in correcting this situation, 


Dr. Prosser made six recommendations. 


1. All vocational guidance and placement 
activities should be organized under the de- 
partment of vocational education. 

2. Adequate funds should be provided for 
employing a competent staff. 

3. Everyone should recognize that a good 
placement service is basic to intelligent voca- 
tional guidance. 

4, Demands of the job in terms of physi- 
cal, mental, and personality requirements 
should be checked against the characteristics 
of the individdal. 

5. The vocational advisement service 
should be open to persons of all ages, so 
that the former student might go back to the 
school as frequently as he feels the need for 
assistance. 


6. The objective of the guidance program 
should be to enable the youth to proceed 
“under his own power.” Emphasis should be 
placed upon training in how to choose an 
occupation. 

Dr. Prosser is co-author of The Prac- 


tice Book on Selecting an Occupation, 
which recently received considerable at. 


tention. 
exe 


New England Conference 
On Skilled Labor Supply 

The twelfth annual New England Con- 
ference of the New England Council met 
in Boston on November 19 and 20, 1936. 
The industry division of the Conference 
considered methods of “Assuring an Ade- 
quate Supply of Skilled Labor for Indus- 
try,” and, after several representatives of 
industry had reviewed the current skilled 
labor shortage, H. P. Dutton, consulting 
editor of Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, as leader of a panel discussion, 
suggested that before considering the ac- 
tual training problem four methods of 
securing or replacing skilled labor be ap- 
praised. The methods suggested were: 
first, hiring away from other employers; 
second, hiring and training women; third, 
mechanizing the plant; and fourth, im- 
proving the general efficiency of the whole 
organization. 

The first method was rejected because 
of its undependability and because “hiring 
from others doesn’t add to the sum total 
of skilled labor and therefore doesn’t help 
much.” Only a few insisted that they hired 
where they could and expected others to 
do likewise. 

The second method—hiring and train- 
ing women—is important in the manv- 
facture of electrical apparatus, stated N. 
M. Du Chemin, Assistant Manager of the 
West Lynn, Massachusetts, works of the 
General Electric Company. The policy of 
the company is to hire women almost ex- 
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dusively for light work requiring finger 
dexterity. In the Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Company, according to E. I. Peterson, 
Superintendent, one-third of the full-time 
employees are women, and during seasons 
when the company is carrying a “peak 
load,” large numbers of women formerly 
employed but now married are hired un- 
til the peak is past. The Bigelow Company 
looks upon this as a socially desirable prac- 
tice and believes that more industries 
should use this method to prevent or con- 
trol seasonal unemployment. Representa- 
tives of the heavy machine industries were 
not enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
hiring and training women as a source of 
skilled or semi-skilled labor. 

In connection with mechanizing the 
plant, the third method suggested, it was 
believed “unwise to draw the inference 
that the development of machines in- 
creases the demand for unskilled men; 
often it is quite the contrary.” 

Editor Dutton predicted that a part of 
the very large number of college men now 
unemployed must inevitably be drawn 
into minor positions in industry if the up- 
turn continues, and that these trained 
minds “should help step up the efficiency 
of industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions.” Apparently such a stepping up of 
efficiency is looked upon as a method of 
increasing production without increasing 
proportionately the demand for skilled 
workers. 

A fifth method, taking experienced 
people from the relief rolls, appeared to 
hold little promise in the opinion of these 
industrial executives; at least no one was 
able to report success although many had 
tried. 

There was agreement with the leader’s 
statement that all of these methods are 
only make-shift or at best only supple- 
mentary to the only adequate source of 
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skilled labor—training programs. Man- 
ager Peterson described the Bigelow San- 
ford Carpet Company's method of train- 
ing plant supervisors. “The Bigelow 
Weavers School of Craftsmanship,” stated 
Peterson, ““was founded in the very depths 
of the depression because it was sensed 
that manufacturers during the upturn 
period would require a better class of 
workmen and a higher type of supervisor 
than had hitherto been available.” The 
school is a cooperative enterprise with the 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion in which the carpet company fur- 
nishes the equipment and housing and 
selects the trainees while the department 
of education furnishes the instructor. Only 
Bigelow Sanford employees of promise 
are admitted to the course which deals 
with every phase of carpet manufacturing 
and requires three years for completion. 
By this method alone can efficient super- 
visors who know all departments of work 
be made available in adequate numbers. 

For the training of skilled workers 
Edward Stubbs, factory manager, Fellows 
Gear Shaper Company, prefers the co- 
operative school to apprenticeship train- 
ing because he believes the public school 
is better able to give the related work than 
is the factory. On the other hand, he 
argued that “the only logical place to 
train industrial skill is within industry 
itself." Manager Sidney E. Cornelius 
strongly advocated the part-time trade 
school and stated that “we are putting 
more money in such schools in Connecti- 
cut.” 

The more-than-hundred-year-old ap- 
prenticeship plan of Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, one of the old- 
est and largest machine-tool industries in 
the country, was described by J. E. Goss, 
employment manager. In his opinion the 
apprenticeship program to be successful 
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must constantly have the management be- 
hind it; provide careful selection, includ- 
ing comprehensive testing program with 
mechanical aptitude tests, and a proba- 
tion period; include a definite agreement 
or indenture; provide a program which 
is to the mutual satisfaction of the trainee 
and the company; be based upon a care- 
ful job-analysis; and provide related aca- 
demic and vocational courses. Manager 
Goss went on to say that “apprentices are 
the backbone of our organization. It is 
not a matter of sentimentalism with us, 
but of good business; we know no other 
way to provide our highly skilled work- 
men. 

John H. Goss, vice-president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, held 
that any type of apprentice indenture is 
unnecessary because “if you are fair the 
apprentice will stay without an agreement 
and if you are not fair the training will 
not be a success anyway.” He was par- 
ticularly of the opinion that an appren- 
ticeship program will succeed only if the 
“top-notch executives are behind it.” 

The vestibule school of the General 
Electric Company for the training of semi- 
skilled workers was explained by Man- 
ager Du Chemin. Both general intelli- 
gence and finger dexterity tests are given, 
and the school employs the motion picture 
as its chief teaching device. For work re- 
quiring considerable manipulative skill, 
yet repetitive in nature, the vestibule 
school is found to be highly satisfactory 
by this company. 

Editor Dutton explained that the vesti- 
bule school of the Bell Laboratories in 
Chicago provides the trainee with visual 
and other materials from which to gain a 
general percéption of the whole job; 
makes a detailed study of the parts of 
each operation; studies the complete 
operation or series of operations as the 


whole pattern of the work to be done: 
and practices under supervision for ef- 
ficiency. 

On the other hand, Archie Williams. 
supervisor of training for the Hood Rub- 
ber Company, pointed out that his organ- 
ization had tried and abandoned the ves- 
tibule school because it was found to be 
impractical, and that at the present time 
instruction was being given “one hundred 
per cent on the job.” Despite this change, 
necessitated by the nature of the factory 
processes, Mr. Williams reported that 
there had actually resulted an increased 
amount of worker training in this plant. 


4 


Welfare Group Considers 
Employment and Guidance 

The relation of guidance to placement 
was the topic of the first morning session 
of the Fourth Metropolitan Conference on 
Employment and Guidance, sponsored by 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
which was held on November 19, 1936. 
A large audience was addressed by Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, on the subject of the meeting. 
Dr. Lee’s address sounded the keynote of 
the considerable discussion which fol- 
lowed. Reports of practice by Sarah B. 
Prince, Vocational Counselor, YWCA, 
New York City, and by Louis H. Sobel, 
Director, Federation Employment Service, 
New York City, followed Dr. Lee’s ad- 
dress, and then the floor was opened for 
discussion. 

The first contributor to the discussion 
asked what was to be done with the ade- 
quately trained client for whom there was 
no suitable job available; should he be 
tided over by the welfare agency? 

A representative of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service answered that such a trained 
applicant should be placed in whatever 
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inferior position was available, but that 
he be encouraged to return to the even ng 
placement bureau of the Service weekly so 
as to keep in touch with possibilities for a 
better job. 

A member of the guidance department 
of New York City’s Central Needle Trades 
High School reported progress in the 
school’s apprenticeship program already 
partially in effect by agreement with va- 
rious garment makers. 

Another representative of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service remarked that except for 
the applicants in the youth group, he had 
little opportunity to give guidance service 
to applicants. A member of the Federation 
Employment Service suggested that the 
social agencies restrict themselves to guid- 
ing the underprivileged and the aged, and 
press for legislation to enable counselees 
to take advantage of recommendations of 
counselors. A director of a university 
placement bureau pointed out that regret- 
tably enough the employer was invariably 
concerned with placement, never with in- 
dividual adjustment. 

Dr. Lee cited the Milwaukee Vocational 
School as an instance of an institution 
where guidance and placement mix. He 
said that the main considerations of Amer- 
ica's youth today are guidance, placement, 
and vocational education. 

A worker from an adult guidance centre 
explained that most of his clients sought 
guidance rather than placement. A mem- 
ber of the New York Employment Service 
predicted that the Service would devote it- 
self in the future almost exclusively to 
placement, and therefore would have to 
rely heavily upon other agencies for gui- 
dance information. 

A representative of the Jewish Social 
Service Division felt that employers’ spe- 
cifications were often unreliable and not 
suitable for the most efficient work on the 
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job. She urged that the employer correlate 
his needs with the potentialities of the in- 
dividuals available in the labor market. 
She inveighed against the tendency of em- 
ployers to shun employable individuals 
over forty, or even retrained persons of 
30-35. 

At a subsequent session, K. ©. Atkin- 
son, of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, in summarizing his impressions gained 
from a field study of the public employ- 
ment service said, in part: 


Unemployment insurance can be either a 
boon or a menace to the employment service. 
On the one hand it means enlarged functions 
and a broader field for professional advance- 
ment. Unemployment insurance also lends 
new importance to the placement functions 
of the employment office and should greatly 
increase its placement opportunities. Unem- 
ployment insurance will bring into the files 
of the service most of the skilled and efficient 
workmen available in the labor market. As a 
result of all this the public employment office 
should gain in prestige and establish itself 
as the central agency of the community in 
dealing with employment problems. 


At a session discussing the problem of 
organizing cooperation between relief ser- 
vices and placement services to bring 
about the maximum benefit to the unem- 
ployed worker who is on relief because of 
his failure to obtain work, H. L. Lurie, 
executive director of the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds, stated 
that one aspect of the problem is the crea- 
tion of unemployability by the effects of 
unemployment upon workers, and that 
the other is the creation of unemployables 
through limitations in the system of relief 
and the organization of placement ser- 
vices. The present meeting is concerned 
with the second aspect of the problem, he 
added. Mr. Lurie also found the follow- 
ing factors involved in the problem of 
cooperation. 
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There is the need for determining the ex- 
tent to which special arrangements are re- 
quired in order to make jobs available to the 
qualified workers who are now unemployed 
and on relief, and to suggest methods for a 
close tie between the placement services and 
this part of the unemployed group. One 
question which needs to be answered is the 
extent to which it may be possible to establish 
procedures which will bring job openings to 
the qualified workers on relief in the same 
ratio as they are made available to other 
qualified workers. We need also to concern 
ourselves with the development of methods to 
be used in the interim before placement which 
will help to maintain the skills, aptitudes 
and work habits and attitudes of the groups 
of unemployed workers on the relief lists. 

The determining function of placement 
services primarily is to enable employers to 
obtain personnel best qualified for the avail- 
able jobs. There is also a further responsi- 
bility for the public placement program to 
see to it that qualified workers on relief are 
given full opportunities for reemployment. 
In addition, it is the responsibility of the 
welfare and relief agencies to develop, if 
— methods that will conserve the quali- 

cations of the unemployed workers with 
whom they deal and methods that may in 
some instances improve the workers’ quali- 
fications. 


At subsequent sessions topics of shel- 
tered workshops and the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, the guidance and place- 
ment of young people, and cooperation 
between schools and public employment 
offices were discussed. The Welfare Coun- 
cil plans to issue a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference at a future 
date, and such proceedings will be re- 
viewed in OCCUPATIONS. 


wae 
Robert Irwin Rees 


(Concluded from page 294) 
articles on general business and engineer- 
ing practice which appeared in leading 
journals during the past six years. In 1925 
he wrote a pamphlet “Army and Business 


Organization Compared,” published by 
the American Management Association. 
His articles included the following: 


“Today's Challenge to Personnel 
Work,” OccuPATIONS, May 1936; “Col- 
lege or Business? An Industrial View- 
point,” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
January 1933; “Cooperation of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education with other Engineering So- 
cieties,” Journal of Engineering Educa 
tion, September 1932; “Professional De- 
velopment of the Engineer,” Electrical 
Engineering, February 1933; “The Young 
Engineer and His English,” Journal of 
Engineering Education, February 1933; 
“College Men in Business,’ Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, March 
1931; “Engineering Leadership,” Journal 
of Engineering Education, September 
1930; ““What Business Expects of Grad- 
uates of Schools of Business,” Journal 
of Business, October, 1930; “Training the 
Young Engineer in Industry,” Refrigerat- 
ing Engineering, March 1930; ‘The Col- 
lege Graduate’s Value to Industry,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Conference on 
Education, 1930; “Needs of Business for 
College Graduates,” Proceedings of the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities, 1930, Vol. 28. 

In recent years General Rees made his 
home at 1 Fifth Avenue, New York. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Sara Gan- 
nett Rees, whom he married in 1904; his 
son, Murray Gannett Rees, and three 
brothers, Allan F. Rees, of Houghton; 
Brigadier General Thomas Rees, of Wash- 
ington; and John Rees, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Funeral services, attended by scores of 
his friends and associates, were held Fri- 
day, November 27 at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City, the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Aldrich officiating. Burial was in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
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Wellesley Social Institute 

With “The World Challenge to 
Democracy—How Can America Meet 
It?” as the general theme for lectures and 
discussions, the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley will hold 
its two week annual session July 3rd 
to July 17th, 1937 on the campus of 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Colston E. Warne of Amherst College 
will again be the leader, and the unique 
membership plan that has distinguished 
the Institute since its beginning will be 
continued this year. Members are wel- 
comed from all occupations so that the 
cross-section discussion groups will repre- 
sent a replica of the average community 
and all poirits of view and varying ex- 
periences will be brought to play on 
current economic and social problems. 
Those interested in the possibility of at- 
tending are requested to communicate 
with G. L. Osgood, 14 West Elm Avenue, 
Wollaston, Mass. Further details will 
appear in a spring issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


“<~e 
Women and Success 


The following appeared as an editorial 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, November 
29, 1936: 


“A secret of success in addressing students 
is to tell them things they want to hear—a 
tule, incidentally, valid in all fields of en- 
deavor. When alumnae of Barnard College 
for Women in New York conducted a vo- 
cational forum for the undergraduates last 
week, they adhered to this safe principle. 

“Thus the girls interested in writing were 
warned against self-expression and vague 
ideas of literary art; ‘the secret is not to 
write the way you have been yearning to for 
years, but as the editor wants it,” murmured 
their monitor. And if this sounds commer- 
cial, cynical, iconoclastic, the realist will rise 
up and proclaim that visionary idealists have 
to accept brutal facts eventually, so why not 
at the start, to minimize disillusionment? 
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“The forum also stressed that women are 
favored for statistical and research work, and 
for social service, which, although soothing, 
was no news to the girl students. Such dis- 
cussions, to do much good, have to deal au- 
thoritatively with medicine, the law, con- 
struction, dentistry, engineering, industrial 
and office management, commercial photog: 
raphy, and other fields where women are still 
battling for impartial recognition. 

“Serious round tables like this would 
probably bring out that women who are 
really in earnest about such vocations should 
prepare themselves adequately for them; and 
that, when they are prepared as well as men, 
they find artificial barriers to their success 
are visibly yielding in our enlightened age.” 

“~s 
“Ideal Secretary” Tells Secret 

Miss Fay Newman, selected at the na- 
tional convention of Alpha Iota business 
sorority as America’s “ideal secretary,” 
in Associated Press dispatches from Salt 
Lake City said: 

“The secretary is the ‘front’ for the 
boss, and if she makes an unfavorable 
impression upon an office caller she places 
her employer under a handicap at the very 
start.” 

Personal charm covers the entire range 
of a secretary's success, she believes. The 
principal components of this charm, she 
explained, are ability, adaptability, and a 
sense of humor. 

“~~ 
Television’s Job Opportunities 

Greater outlets for talent in the art oc- 
cupations and possibilities of expansion 
into new fields when television is per- 
fected are described in a lecture, “Three 
Decades of Radio,” given by David Sar- 
noff, President, Radio Corporation of 
America, before the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, November 18, 1936. He 
said in part: 

The National Broadcasting Company is 
making an intensive study of television 
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studio technique. During the next few 
months we will expand the engineering field 
tests into a series of dress rehearsals of 
various types of programs. Ultimately tele- 
vision will create its own individual art form 
—a fresh and unique world of illusion. It 
will, to be sure, borrow from the older arts 
of stage, motion picture, and sound broad- 
casting. It will supplement them all, and 
supersede none. The character of the new 
medium, with its inherent advantages and 
limitations, provides mew scope for the 
imagination. 

In the world of creative and expressive 
art the hardest question which television 
propounds is that of supplying talent... . 
But television's problem of program produc- 
tion is . . . still unsolved, and much work 
must be done before the solution has been 
achieved. 

Television broadcasting, even more than 
sound broadcasting, will be the great con- 
sumer of art. It will constantly demand more 
and better writers, musicians, actors, and 
scenic designers—new thoughts, new words, 
new songs, new faces, new backgrounds. 
Unlike a play on the stage or a motion pic- 
ture which may run for a year, the television 
program, once it has been shown to a na- 
tional audience, is on the scrapheap. It is 
finished. Television will call for a whole new 
generation of artists. It should help materi- 
ally to solve the unemployment problem. 

The way things look today, it is not im- 
probable that in a few more years a man 
with three sons may train one for business, 
one for government service, and one to be 
an artist. Perhaps this thought comes to my 
mind because I have three sons still to be 
trained for a useful life... . 

While the problems of television are 
formidable, I firmly believe they will be 
solved. With the establishment of a televi- 
sion service to the public which will supple- 
ment and not supplant the present service 
of broadcasting, a new industry will have 
been created. 


> «ee 
NYA Young Women’s Camps 
The National Youth Administration 


Ss ecently announced that the establishment 


of seven “women’s CCC camps” had been 
authorized in addition to the seven educa- 
tional camps already in existence. By the 
first of the year, therefore, there will be 
fourteen such camps functioning in the 
following places: Kingstree, S.C.; Orange- 
burg, S. C.; Zarah, Kan.; Wolfe Lake, 
Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Weiser, Ia.; Capitan, 
N. M.; Chepachet, R. I; Thornsberg, 
Ark.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Tampa, Fla.; St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Mexico, Mo.; and an un- 
determined site in South Dakota. The 
NYA program calls for the eventual 
establishment of about fifty such camps. 
The campers have the status of NYA 
project employees and work out their sub- 
sistence plus $5.00 monthly in cash for 
personal needs. 

“The purpose of these camps is to give 
to young women who have been handi- 
capped by poverty and unemployment a 
new outlook through work, education, and 
healthful outdoor living in an environ- 
ment which will stimulate their qualities 
of cooperation and leadership,” stated 
Richard R. Brown, deputy executive direc- 
tor of NYA. 

The educational program includes the 
subjects of English, domestic science, hy- 
giene and public health, and economics. 
The work done by these campers includes 
making hospital supplies, transcription of 
books into Braille, making and repairing 
toys for children’s institutions, and work- 
ing in the tree nurseries of the National 
Forest Service. The editors of Occupa- 
TIONS hope to publish an article on the 
guidance aspects of this recent branch 
of the NYA in a future issue of the 


magazine. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


MAKE YOURSELF A JOB: A STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT HANDBOOK. By Myron 
Downey Hockenbury. Harrisburg, Pa., Dau- 
phin Publishing Co., 1936. Paper bound 
$1.00; Cloth bound $1.50. 

This book is very timely, as the num- 
ber of college students needing financial 
assistance has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the past five years. High 
school advisers have been sorely pressed 
to answer an increasing host of questions 
concerning employment opportunities for 
students who plan to enter college. Col- 
lege employment directors have been 
swamped by increasing numbers of stu- 
dents who need financial assistance, and 
have been searching in all directions for 
additional sources of revenue to meet the 
demand. Where budgets have permitted, 
colleges and universities have made more 
funds available for loan scholarships, and 
the federal government has assisted by 
setting up the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. However, these agencies have 
not been able to meet the increased de- 
mands, and there has been a great need 
for a manual of undergraduate employ- 
ment that could serve for the use of 


college students throughout the country. 

Make Yourself a Job goes a long way 
toward meeting this need, as it is a very 
complete exposition of just about every- 
thing from the most commonplace to the 
most bizarre methods of earning money 
on the American college campus today. 
It is a painstaking survey written in a 
style easy to understand, and this fact 
makes it an ideal source of informa- 
tion for high school students and their 
parents. The average parent and high 
school student has read much about the 
college man who works his way through 
four years of learning, but they little 
realize what types of positions are avail- 
able. They have heard much of the 
athletic scholarships and fraternity wait- 
erships, but little else. Of course, many 
of the jobs and services outlined are re- 
stricted to a small district or even to a 
single university, because of their nature, 
but scores of those listed are common to 
every campus. The book will encourage 
many a young man and woman to go to 
college, who otherwise would have re- 
garded such a venture beyond their 
reach. It also will stir up the enthusiasm 
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of many a parent to send a son or a 


daughter on for higher education, when 
ordinarily such a course would be con- 
sidered out of the question for financial 
reasons. 

This survey also will be valuable to 
high school advisers, college freshmen, 
and college employment directors. It 
will give the high school adviser a much 
needed general source of information 
concerning employment opportunities in 
our institutions of higher learning, and 
a freshman who has taken critical stock 
of himself will find many valuable ideas 
concerning the types of employment he 
can fit into. There are very few college 
employment directors who will not be 
able to benefit by the wealth of facts 
presented from all over the country. 

In chapter one the author gives a his- 
torical résume of student employment in 
America, discusses the necessary qualities 
for the working student, and stresses the 
importance of balanced interests and 
possibilities of work as a preparation for 
life. He quotes John C. Kennen, Placé- 
ment Director of the University of Chi- 
cago, as follows: “I am conscientiously 
opposed to all efforts to ‘ballyhoo’ the 
question and to glorify the self-support- 
ing student. The time has come when 
there should be a united effort on the 
part of all colleges in the country to im- 
press the students with the difficulties 
and handicaps in working their way.” 

While the author agrees, he neverthe- 
less insists that college education is poss- 
ible today for many students of very 
limited resources, and that distinctions in 
the social position of working and non- 
working Students have disappeared. 
Perhaps the author has lost the point of 
Mr. Kennen’s warning. There are dif- 
ficulties and dangers in ‘ballyhooing’ the 
self-supporting student. Later in the same 
chapter, the author himself touches on 


the fact that it is impossible for students 
of frail constitutions to cafry a working 
program while studying, and that better 
than average intelligence is a prerequisite 
for the working student. But just here 
he is not convincing. The reason why 
this book is not the complete answer to 
the need for an undergraduate employ. 
ment manual is that it does not consider 
the very real problem of determining 
that those helped are of the type that 
will be benefited by employment. The 
author would have added greatly to the 
value of the survey had the danger of 
student employment for certain types of 
young people been discussed, had he 
been more specific about the class of 
students who may profit by employment, 
and had he mentioned the handicaps that 
even part-time employment places upon 
them. Too much stress on the oppor- 
tunities for the student to earn his way 
through college, and not enough stress 
on the type of student to whom this 
applies may swamp the colleges with a 
multitude of young men and women who 
will not survive the first two years. 

In the same chapter the author, in 
presenting the Chart From Statistical 
Study from an article entitled “Success 
in College and Business,” by Donald S. 
Bridgman of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Company, states that this cor- 
poration was frankly surprised to find 
that whether or not a man earned his 
college expenses has had no effect on his 
present standing in that company, scholar- 
ship and campus achievement being the 
most significant factors in their progress 
with the organization. Mr. Bridgman 
writes: “It must be true that such men 
have sacrificed something in the oppor- 
tunity for reading, in informal social con- 
tacts with their fellows, and perhaps what 
is more important, in the opportunity 
for reflection and for gaining a broad 
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perspective on the work they are carry- 
ing on in colleges.” 

Chapter two, “Meeting the Cost of 
College,” gives the minimum annual 
expenses for attending typical institutions 
in various sections of the country, sug- 
gests a student budget form, and presents 
a picture of the student employment 
bureaus at various places. Here again, 
the author lightly skims over the facts 
that the college cannot guarantee a stu- 
dent a job, and that unless a young man 
or woman has special training, he will 
find it difficult to earn more than a small 
part of his first year’s obligations. 

Chapter three deals with the kinds of 
scholarships and loans available. Chapter 
four takes into consideration the room 
and board problem, and explains the 
kinds of work being done to earn these 
two necessities; and chapter five is con- 
cerned entirely with the ways and means 
whereby a woman may work her way. 
The rest of the book deals with details 
of the various methods being used to 
earn money, and examples are given in 
each case to show how this is actually 
done. The last chapter in the book is 
devoted to summer vacation opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr. 


Hockenbury is somewhat too 
optimistic in his presentation of the facts 
he has gathered. He leaves the impres- 
sion with the reader that it is easy for 
the student with the will, to find the way. 
My experience has indicated this is not 


necessarily true. All the types of em- 
ployment that he discusses can no doubt 
be found in operation on one or more 
campuses throughout the country, but 
there are not enough jobs to go around, 
and competition is very keen, except for 
those opportunities requiring specialized 
training. The author's unbridled opti- 
mism may give high school students and 
their parents the impression that a fresh- 
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man need only apply for work to receive 
it. But nevertheless Make Yourself a Job 
will prove to be of value as a reference 
source because of the detailed job in- 
formation it contains. 

WILLIAM K. SIGLINGER 
James Lee Pardee Placement Bureau 
Lafayette College 


F oe 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Louis V. 
Newkirk and Harry A. Greene. New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. 253. 
$2.75. 

This book possesses a much broader 
range of usefulness than its title implies. 
The authors conceding this, have, in an 
easily overlooked footnote, defined its use- 
fulness to include “the general courses 
of the secondary school variously known 
as manual training, manual arts, indus- 
trial arts, and industrial education, and 
the vocational work of the continuation 
school, trade school, and evening schools.” 
While primarily a textbook for use in 
teacher-training programs, there are at 
least four other fields in which this book 
could be helpful. 

Workers in the public and corporation 
personnel field will find this treatise an 
excellent guide in the construction of oc- 
cupational tests and the statistical treat- 
ment of results. Directors of corporation 
training programs, especially apprentice 
schools, should find the book useful. An- 
other potential user should be the safety 
engineer who is interested in testing the 
results of his instruction. 

Lastly, there is that most important 
group composed of those who have de- 
voted a life-time to manual training and 
industrial arts work, individuals without 
benefit of yearly summer-school courses, 
whose professional consciences have not 
kept them abreast of new developments 
in their fields. Director Newkirk and 
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Professor Greene have provided this 
group with an opportunity, but not an 
easy one. This book provides no short- 
cuts which will make up for years of 
mental inactivity, for it takes an alert 
mind to function effectively in the formu- 
lation and use of objective tests. The 
true value of the volume to this group 
should be its use as a tool for construct- 
ing objective tests. 

Those who use the book without gui- 
dance of an instructor must first gain a 
clear understanding of the importance and 
meaning of objectivity, validity, reliability, 
and the norm. This can effectively be 
gained through consultation and discus- 
sion with progressive members of the 
profession. The next step is to wade 
right in and learn to do by doing—actu- 
ally construct a test which will measure 
learner accomplishment in a unit of work. 
Use the book as a guide, reference, or 
manual of instruction. Its excellent exam- 
ples of test material can first be imitated 
and then refined again and again until a 
sound workable measure of ability is 
achieved. Various forms of tests should 
be constructed to measure the same ability, 
and through study and comparison the 
best adapted form should be selected. 
Each technique used should be followed 
by a thoughtful “why.” This will bring 
out the principle underlying the specific 
technique. Some of the well-selected 
references listed in the book should be 
consulted. Finally, before trying out the 
test it should be submitted to a capable 
critic. 

Tests and Measurements in Industrial 
Education is a book which deserves to 
wear out through useful service rather 
than dry-rot n a shelf. 


BENJAMIN E. MALLARY 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


THE DOCTOR AND THE PUBLIC. A 
STUDY OF THE SOCIOLOGY, ECO. 
NOMICS, ETHICS, AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF MEDICINE, BASED ON MEDICAL 
HISTORY. By James Peter Warbasse, New 
York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1935. Pp. 572. 
$5.00. 


Dr. Warbasse, physician and economist, 
writes with fluency, directness, and lucid- 
ity. The purpose of his present volume 
is to inquire into the physician's place in 
society and the possibility of adopting 
some medical methods in the solution of 
social problems. Similarly he investigates 
the part that society may play in develop- 
ing a higher order of medical service for 
the community. Through this combina- 
tion of approaches he endeavors to fix the 
true relations of the doctor and the public. 

No one interested in the subject of oc- 
cupations and vocational guidance can to- 
day give counsel and advice without tak- 
ing into consideration economic data and 
social trends. What is to be the future of 
medicine? Who should be physicians? 
What is to be their status? How shall they 
be educated? What places are they to fill? 
What opportunities will the future afford 
for research, therapeutics, surgery? Should 
we have more physicians or fewer of 
them? Questions of this character cannot 
be answered peremptorily, but require a 
considerable amount of background and 
foresight. 

Dr. Warbasse has organized data with 
a point of view that is distinctly social. The 
book is replete with the evidences of eco- 
nomic influences and is especially strong 
in ideas of social interaction and cooper- 
ation. The historical approach is empha- 
sized throughout, as the author traces the 
evolution of the medical man through 
studying the development of the broad 
subject of medical practice from the days 
of early mysticism to the scientific formu- 
lations of today. To him medicine is not 
merely a localized retail practice between 
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a physician and an individual patient, but 
it is also a field of effort to be evaluated 
as an aft, a science, a business, and a 
philanthropy, with vast unexplored op- 
portunities for the advancement of social 
well being. Hence, he pleads for more 
and better prepared doctors and not fewer 
physicians. 

He views disease processes as more 
| than phenomena localized in individuals, 
| because he recognizes their partial origins 
) in economic and social factors. Hence, all 
| illnesses and all those who treat the ill 
) or the diseases, are objects and persons of 
) definite concern to the public. Private 
) disease is as absurd as an absolutely pri- 
| vate life. 

The extension of medical opportunities 
in the future is assured if there is a wider, 
sound application of the scientific method 
to the treatment of society. Cells, persons, 
and society may be sick, but they cannot 
be cured by political methods which take 
more cognizance of personal aggrandize- 
ment than of social advancement. Science, 
logically applied to society, will require 
more physicians to cure as weil as to pre- 
vent disease. 

Particularly valuable is the analysis of 
the methods of modern medical practice 
based upon individualistic competition as 
compared with the potentialities of vari- 
ous types of cooperative enterprises for 
the treatment of prospective patients. The 
practice of medicine is considered primar- 
ily in terms of patients, whom Dr. War- 
basse regards as the consumers of medical 
science. Behind and through his presenta- 
tion of medicine and its methods he dem- 
onstrates a profound and significant con- 
tent, viz., being a physician is not merely 
an occupation concerned with personal 
economic well being; it is also in essence 
a communal service, whose value can be 
measured only by its efficiency in raising 
the health levels of society itself. 
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This is a wholesome, although some- 
what dogmatic discussion, in which one 
has the satisfaction of reading clear-cut 
ideas by a man who thinks, who has 
had experience, and who does not hesi- 
tate to talk with frankness upon any phase 
of medical service that he believes affects 
public welfare. Occasionally there are 
efrors in fact; some interpretations are 
open to very sharp challenges; and, as 
might be expected, various individual 
judgments are far from being accepted 
by large groups of society in the field of 
medicine, nursing, economics, sociology, 
or religion. At times the text is somewhat 
discursive, but it never fails to hold the 
reader’s interest. Particularly informative 
and stimulating are the discussions that 
deal with medicine as it touches human 
relationships. Many will not agree with 
the author upon all points, even though 
they may recognize the validity of his po- 
sition and the usefulness of his ideology. 

What perhaps is most valuable is that 
the author is as much concerned with the 
medical education of the public as with 
that of the doctor, and that he sees an 
occupation, not merely isolated from all 
human affairs, but related to, and an out- 
growth of, human relationships. Modern 
teachers speak in terms of the correlation 
of subject matter, and discuss the social- 
ization of the curriculum. The Doctor and 
the Public is an intense appreciation of 
the correlations and socialization of med- 
ical science. It offers new horizons for 
professional activity because of a vision 
of expansion through clearly defined so- 
cial bonds and relationships. 

Health is socially important, but it de- 
pends upon society as a whole. It is 
concerned with heredity, but it is also con- 
cerned with politics. It involves econom- 
ics, but it also involves religion. It is for 
this reason that one senses a wider conno- 
tation to the idea of medicine as an occu- 
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pation. In this day of discussions of 
health insurance, old age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, hospital service, 
district physicians, state medicine, and the 
like, one is aware of the fact that group 
cooperation on a small or large scale plays 
a definite part in promoting human wel- 
fare. The family doctor is still a worthy 
institution and he merits preservation. 
His future increasingly will depend upon 
his status, not merely in his own local 
group, but in relation to the larger so- 
ciety which provides him with educational 
facilities, grants him licensure, and then 
affords him opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of his skills. 

What has been set forth as a method 
of analyzing the medical profession, mer- 
its the flattery of imitation in other fields 
of labor. What are the relations to the 
public of the minister, lawyer, or teacher; 
the artist, writer, or musician; the artisan, 
the member of white-collar group, or the 
unskilled worker? What are the relations 
of the public to them? Such questions 
cannot be ignored, even though they can- 
not be answered satisfactorily at the pres- 
ent time. 

IrA S. WILE 
New York City 


oe 


MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR. Edited by 
Albert W. Whitney. National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, One Park 
Avenue, New York. Pp. 256. $1.00. 
Quantity lots available at considerable re- 
duction in price per copy. 

Gathered from tested and perfected 
lessons in advanced schools and from the 
traffic suggestions of city and county ex- 
perts; submitted to practical school men; 
rewritten arfd again submitted; approved 
by the President of the National Educa- 
tional Association, by an advisory board 
embracing public school teachers, univer- 
sity professors, and automotive experts; 


offered at the bare cost of printing and 
binding, this is a notable textbook fo, 
training in automobile driving. The 
makers of automobiles have pretty wel! 
mastered the problems of durability 
speed, economy, and beauty. The more 
serious problem of safe operation con. 
fronts us. The automobile doesn’t think 
Neither, in an appalling number of cases, 
does the driver. Millions of copies of 
the now famous article And Sudden 
Death have been read by the American 
public. Fear is its keynote. We must 
have a trained intelligence as a more 
effective preventive than fear. This book 
is built on that principle. Steam and elec- 
tricity have lost the terror of the early 
days. The railroad and the steamboat 
formerly had a fatality record as shocking 
as that of the automobile. Death and 
mutilation from machinery have yielded 
to man’s constant urge to think out the 
means of safety. The contributors to this 
volume have made it a series of lessons 
in thinking practice appertaining to all 
the known situations in driving. 

With simple and striking diagrams, 
with educative pictures, with an authori- 
tative application of experimental psy- 
chology, these specialists in different fields 
have contributed essential principles. The 
educational collaborators have put the 
material into simple and vital words 
suited to the understanding of children 
from ten years of age upwards. 

Progressing from the essential parts of 
an automobile and the understanding of 
its propulsion, the lessons proceed through 
the art of driving, the psychology and 
attitudes of the driver, highways, codes of 
the road, driving in different situations, 
maintenance, accidents, the pedestrian, 
damage costs, and so on. 

Automobile instruction for evefy 
junior and senior high school student is 
coming. Detroit schools have adopted 
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it on an extensive scale. Indiana is re- 
quiring a stiff course in the matters con- 
stituting the present book. Professor 
| Neyhart of Pennsylvania State College is 
" of the opinion that the automobile menace 
| will never be conquered until every per- 
) son permitted to take the wheel has had 
| a training as thorough as that of the air- 
) plane pilot. In his own town the high 
© school pupils are taken out, four at a time, 
and are shifted from observing to driving 
under expert instruction until each has 
had a total of eight hours at the wheel 
and twenty-four hours of concentrated 
| observing. To date, out of the eighty- 
| seven youngsters averaging twenty thou- 
' sand miles each, not one has had so much 
' as a scratched fender. 

This publication should be a vital 
force in contributing to the reduction of 
| our staggering annual total of automobile 
casualties. 

WILLIAM MCANDREW 


Mamaroneck, 
New York 


oe 


PLANNING A CAREER: A VOCA- 
TIONAL CIVICS. By Lewis W. Smith and 
Gideon L. Blough. New York, American 
Book Company, 1929. Revised edition, 1936. 

This book in its revised edition contin- 
ues to be a very handy textbook for teach- 
ers of vocational civics and for vocational 
counselors in junior and senior high 
schools. Although few major changes 
have been made in content, more modern 
illustrations have replaced some of those 
in the older edition; many new facts and 
figures have been added at the close of 
each chapter; and a new and well selected 
bibliography has been appended to each 
chapter in addition to the bibliography in 
the appendix. 

As in the former edition, the book is 
divided into four parts. Part I, “Training 
For Efficiency,” discusses the value and 
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importance of an education, the need for 
efficient citizenship, and the method of 
studying occupations. A suggested out- 
line for such a study is included, although 
a more complete outline is suggested later 
on in the book. 

Part II, “Analysis of Occupations For 
Men,” presents a cross-section of occupa- 
tions for men, followed by chapters cover- 
ing some of the occupations included in 
the nine census groups. In most cases 
the analyses include: importance of the 
work, advantages and disadvantages, 
qualifications, remunerations or rewards, 
and opportunities for employment. The 
analysis varies with each occupation dis- 
cussed and is not complete in every case. 
New occupations have been added to this 
section: radio work, television, and recent 
careers in air transportation. 

Part III, “An Analysis of Occupations 
For Women,” includes a cross-section of 
occupations for women and chapters on 
commercial work, professions, homemak- 
ing, and personal service. The only new 
occupation added to this section is that 
of the air stewardess. The outlines in- 
clude the same general information de- 
scribed above, although this division is 
not as extensive as that of Part II. 

Part IV, “Your Place in the World,” 
discusses such topics as how to choose 
your life work, how to secure a position, 
and the rewards and promotion to be 
gained on the job. A complete guide to 
the making of a career book, suggestions 
for self analysis, and a discussion of con- 
duct on the job, make this section a very 
excellent one for class study, 

The appendix is in two parts. Appen- 
dix A contains many poems, essays, and 
quotations designed for ‘‘inspiration, 
courage, and counsel”. Appendix B in- 
cludes a good occupational bibliography 
for both counselor and student, as well 
as additional bibliography of representa- 
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tive literature in the field of guidance, in- 


cluding suggested vocational tests. 


As the authors point out in the preface, 
this book is “not meant to be an exhaus- 
tive or encyclopedic treatment, but rather 


to create interest in reading, observing, 


and thinking about occupations.” The 


studies are suggestive but do not include, 
in every case, complete information about 
the occupations, since it is suggested that 
the student secure such data through class 
or individual projects. Although the oc- 
cupational material is too brief to serve 
without other supplementary material, 
the book affords an excellent guide to 
the study of vocations. Its provocative 
questions at the end of each chapter, its 
logical arrangement of material, and its 
frequent suggestions to both teacher and 
pupil, make it one of the best texts avail- 
able for a semester course in vocations. 
Mary J. DRUCKER 
Vocational Counselor 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


oe 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS IN DEPART- 
MENT STORES. Princeton, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University Press, 
1935. Pamphlet. 

This recent report should be of interest 
to personnel and operating executives in 
all lines of work as well as to those in 
department stores. While this report 
presents factual data covering practices 
and procedures in fifty-one representa- 
tive department stores throughout the 
United States, these facts are presented 
in an interesting manner and the com- 
ments high-light the human side of this 
material ig such a way as to make 
interesting as well as instructive reading. 

The report does not furnish very much 
new material to personnel executives in 
department stores, since through the Per- 
sonnel Group of the National Retail Dry 


Goods Association there has been fo, 
many years close cooperation and excel. 
lent dissemination of ideas and practices 
in the stores. However, this study is ap 
excellent coordination of these practice 
presented in such a way that it will enable 
a personnel executive to take inventory of 
his methods and policies on a comparable 
basis and undoubtedly arouse a desire— 
and perhaps some action—to improve 
that part of his personnel program which 
is comparably weak. 

This report brings out the fact that 
during the depression the well established 
department stores throughout the country 
retained and maintained a good personnel 
standard, and that while it was necessary 
to curtail certain activities and contract 
certain departments, there was very little 
elimination of fundamentals. This is en- 
couraging evidence of the definite estab- 
lishment of personnel work as a major 
function in department stores. 

Bess BLOODWORTH 
Vice-President in Charge 
of Personnel, The Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

oe 

INDIVIDUALIZING EDUCATION BY 
MEANS OF APPLIED PERSONNEL 
PROCEDURES. By J. E. Walters. New 


York, John Wiley & Sons, 1935. Pp. 278. 
$2.50. 


Pioneers in the field of student per- 
sonnel administration were able to under- 
stand and explain better than others have 
since been able to practice. One of the rea- 
sons for this is the fact that so few 
actual systems of personnel administra- 
tion have been explained by those who 
understood both the educational philoso 
phy underlying them and how this 
philosophy has been worked out in 4 
practical way. J. E. Walter's most signi- 
ficant contribution in his book Individ- 
ualizing Education by Means of Applied 
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Personnel Procedures is the practical way 
in which he presents sections of personnel 
programs as they are actually being ad- 
ministered in various schools and colleges. 
Most of his material is drawn from the 
program as it is being worked out in the 
schools of engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity, where he has for some time been 
director of personnel. But he has also 
most valuably included a wealth of de- 
scriptive material from other institutions, 
contributed by personnel administrators 
specifically for the book, or collected 
from somewhat obscure mimeographed 
material, and from letters received by the 
author. 

The sort of material that Dr. Walters 
has presented should prove very stimulat- 
ing to those who have responsibility for 
administering total programs of personnel 
work or parts of personnel programs. 
People are ordinarily much more effec- 
tively stimulated to a critical reevaluation 
of their own efforts through appraising 
those efforts of others which they admire 
and find it possible to emulate, or through 
learning of those efforts which they do 
not approve and which they will attempt 
not to duplicate. 

The title that Dr. Walters gave his 
book is not the most accurate one that 
might have been used to cover what the 
book contains. Certainly, the methods 
which he sets forth are all highly useful 
in individualizing education. If he had 
intended, when he began to write, to dis- 
cuss the individualizing of education, he 
certainly would have given far more at- 
tention than he does give to the curricu- 
lum itself. 

Dr. Walter’s book is a practical man’s 
report of a great many definite experi- 
ments in many aspects of personnel work. 
It will serve a most useful purpose in the 
stimulation of practice in the personnel 
field to a point where it more nearly ap- 


proaches the prevailing educational phi- 
losophy of leaders in this field. 

EsTHER LLoyD JONES 
President, American College 
Personnel Association 
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HANDBOOK OF THE JUNIOR CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE. Compiled by the 
Staff. New York, The Vocational Service 
for Juniors and The New York State Em- 
ployment Service, November 1935. Pp. 166, 

This handbook is packed with infor- 
mation. Part One tells what a counselor 
and his young visitor do, from the time 
the client first appears at the door of the 
Junior Consultation Service until a re- 
port is sent to the referring agency. It 
is an intriguing story of intelligent inter- 
viewing, aptitude testing, staff confer- 
ences, analysis of cumulative records, and 
further interviewing—all designed to as- 
certain the client's vocational abilities and 
ambitions, his recreational needs, the 


pressure of his financial difficulties, and 
then to help him in shaping tentative 
plans for the future. Part Two explains 
the cooperating organizations—schools, 
employment offices, family welfare agen- 
cies, and clinics—and the ways in which 
they and the Junior Consultation Service 


collaborate. Routine procedures are set 
forth in Part Three, which contains also 
the histories of several cases and a note 
on the selection and training of coun- 
selors. One appendix tells about services 
for the handicapped and another contains 
twenty-two pages of forms. 

The Junior Consultation Service is 
fortunate that it can—thanks to the 
Vocational Service for Juniors—supply at 
least a minimum of financial aid, from 
sixty cents to two dollars a week, to 
certain boys and girls who otherwise 
could not continue in school. The Voca- 
tional Service also makes available from 
its staff experienced psychologists and 
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counselors who administer and interpret 
the interest inventories and tests and 
help in training the new staff. The 
recreational facilities to which the clients 
have access are yet another distinctive 
feature: opportunity for boys to learn 
cooking, for example. The Service un- 
dertakes to do no job placement; and, 
lacking a psychiatric staff, it emphatically 
prefers not to assume any responsibility 
for cases of emotional maladjustment. 
Keeping to its own field, the Junior Con- 
sultation Service extends a hand to normal 
boys and girls. 

Since only a limited number of these 
handbooks were printed, they are not now 
available to the general public. Inter- 
ested executives engaged in developing 
similar services elsewhere will be glad to 
learn that a second edition is in process 
of preparation. 

W. V. BINGHAM 
New York City 
ee 
GRAPHS: HOW TO MAKE AND USE 
THEM. By Herbert Arkin and Raymond R. 


Colton. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1936. Pp. 224. $3.00. 


Practically all vocational © guidance 
workers are confronted with the problem 
of presenting numerical data. The prep- 
aration of a table is one step towards 
facilitating the presentation and analysis 
of the figures. But even the most care- 
fully prepared table of statistics is often 
inadequate to present the significance of 
the data so that it can be quickly, clearly, 
and easily understood. The graph meets 
just such a need; it is a visual presenta- 
tion of the quantities of the data. 

It is the importance of visual instruc- 
tion and presentation that makes this 
book worthy of review in these columns. 
This graphics book supplies a long recog- 
nized need for a simple, clear, and in- 
expensive manual on how to make and 


use graphs for a great variety of purposes, 
All the usual methods of graphic pre. 
sentation are explained so that the be. 
ginner can readily learn how to proceed. 
More advanced methods are offered to 
the experienced user of charts. Illustra- 
tions of all applications are reproduced 
from a number of fields including educa- 
tion, medicine, sociology, engineering, 
biology, etc. 

In the section on “The Principles of 
Charting,” the history of graphs, their 
purpose, and the fundamentals of their 
technique afe given. For example, there 
is an illustration of the proper number 
of coordinate lines for the most effective 
presentation of data, and an explanation 
of how too many coordinate lines will 
spoil or detract from the presentation. 

After the graph has been drawn, the 
lettering will either make or break its 
appearance, therefore methods for chart 
lettering and construction are given. The 
line graph, probably the most widely 
used type of chart, is ably presented. 
The nomographic, arithmetic, and loga- 
rithmic or ratio charts are among some of 
the other graphs discussed. For example, 
a nomograph is given for the computa- 
tion of intelligence quotients, together 
with the construction procedure. 

In short, this is a book that will be 
useful in any field where numerical data 
demand graphic presentation, for it is 
clearly and intelligibly written, and it 
covers the field admirably. 

E. DILLON SMITH 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oe 


GETTING AHEAD IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. By Ralph G. Englesman. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. 
204. $1.75. 

The author of this volume is an ace 
among life insurance men, an efficient 
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General Agent, and an ab'e President of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York. His career in business 
is a signal achievement in consistent 
development. His latest volume is par- 
ticularly for those new in the field of life 
insurance, and consequently the technical 
aspects of the subject are made under- 
standable to the uninformed, the book 
even beginning with a consideration of 
how to go about selecting a life work. 

Life underwriting is the work to 
choose, according to the author, and he de- 
scribes the probable early experience of 
the novice, and then proceeds to a de- 
scription of the field, its magnitude, its 
financial and spiritual rewards. Here 
skillful exposition compensates for a 
somewhat fallacious table showing future 
commission interests of an inexperienced 
agent figured on a basis considered good 
even for a veteran. There is a similarly 
misleading attempt at parallelism between 
the value of such equities and capital at 
interest. 

Of course, before any rewards can be 
gained in money or satisfaction, employ- 
ment in the right place is requisite. Mr. 
Englesman with a complete knowledge of 
the hazards that confront a career-seeker 
assures the latter of a reasonable likeli- 
hood of finding the one best place for 
his work in life insurance. In no writing 
on this subject does a more intimate and 
explicit account exist. 

Eventually, when the young salesman 
finds his niche, he is confronted with the 
exacting problem of making a sale on a 
creative basis. He will find that the sale 
of life insurance differs from the sale of 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, or any 
one of the infinite number of products 
which already exist as needs in the mind 
of the potential buyer. Sensibly depart- 
ing from the ways of many books and 
articles on selling plans, the author recom- 


mends a workable solution and provides 
a true translation to paper of what hap- 
pens in a selling interview. The sales- 
man's prospect offers a probable amount 
of sales resistance—which is met in an 
expert manner, but, fortunately, not in 
the miraculous way customary in written 
sales talk. It is met by a plan that the 
average man can and does put to work 
with satisfactory results. 

Further on the author summarizes and 
reinterprets the later professional work of 
the experienced life underwriter. If a stu- 
dent should give his attention to the in- 
struction regarding the treatment of the 
adaptability of life insurance to human 
needs, and should faithfully apply that 
instruction in the field, he would undoubt- 
edly attain some reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. The fact is that this design for the 
underwriter’s work is quite as interesting 
and instructive to the buyer as to the 
seller of life insurance; both are benefited 
by broad understanding of what to give 
and what to expect 

In conclusion the tyro is offered a care- 
ful report of the obstacles in the way of 
following the advice so completely set 
forth, and there is sound treatment of 
some of the important financial problems 
concerned with life underwriting. 

F. ELLSWORTH BAKER 
Associate General Agent, 
National Life Insurance Co. 
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WORK GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF 
OCCUPATIONS. By Harold P. Thomas 
and Clarence E. Partch. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930. 

This volume is suitably named. It con- 
stitutes an interesting approach to the 
study of occupations. Its method, peda- 
gogically sound, starts from the occupa- 
tions known to the pupil and proceeds 
to the less familiar. The pupil is made 
aware of the wide range of occupations 
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about which he has little or no informa- 
tion. His interest being thus aroused, he 
learns how to study an occupation, and 
the next lessons guide him in the study 
of the occupational groups, in order of 
size, e.g., manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations; agriculture; forestry and fish- 
ing; trade occupations; domestic and per- 
sonal service occupations; and so forth. 
Each field of work is developed as a 
whole with appropriate questions and 
references. The pupil is then allowed to 
select one occupation within this group 
for study. Exercise XVII leads the pupil 
to compare the characteristics of the large 
groups of occupations which he has been 
studying. Part III very cleverly guides 
the individual in a comparison of the de- 
gree of qualities needed by the specific 
occupations which he has selected for 
study from each group, and next pro- 
vides for a comparison of these qualities 
with those which the individual himself 
possesses. The last unit of each exercise 
entitled “Supplementary Exercises” al- 
lows for extra work and the exercise of 
initiative. 

A pre-view test is given at the begin- 
ning of the book, and three compre- 
hensive review tests are given at the close 
of each part: Part I, The World of 
Work; Part II, Kinds of Occupations; 
Part III, Preparing for an Occupation. 

A selected list of textbooks and refer- 
ences is given at the beginning of the 
work guide from which references are 
selected with each exercise to furnish 
background for answering the questions. 
In addition to these references, explana- 
tory paragraphs are introduced through- 
out by the authors. Thus considerable 
information {s given by the authors in 
addition to the references. The pupils’ 
own experience and observation are called 
upon. The careful guidance given the 
pupil in gathering information through 


reading, observation, interviewing work- 
ers, and through his own experiences, 
should result not only in a broad and com. 
prehensive fund of information gained 
in this study, but should result also in 
the acquisition of a technique for study- 
ing occupations which may be used long 
after this course is finished. Thus the 
pupil will learn to keep information up- 
to-date, and to continue studying the 
changing world of occupational oppor- 
tunity along with his own unfolding 
interests and capacities. 

MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
National Youth Administration, 
Albany, N. Y. 


oe 
GUIDANCE AT WORK IN A LARGE 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL. By Elsa G. Becker, 
New York, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, 1935. 

The Second Annual Report of the Gui- 
dance Department of the Samuel J. Til- 
den High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
from September, 1933 to June, 1934, is 
an excellent example of a well organ- 
ized program of guidance in a senior high 
school. It has been made possible by the 
vision of the principal and of the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of New York City. 
The report is presented in four sections: 
“General Policies of Administration,” 
“Individual Guidance,” “Major Empha- 
ses,” and “Conclusion.” 

The first section on general policies of 
administration ‘“‘emphasizes two general 
lines of procedure in an effort to accom- 
plish the ultimate objective of individ- 
ualizing the high school education of 
6,881 boys and girls in order to provide 
for each an opportunity for his or her 
highest and fullest development.” These 
are: 

1. Continued development of the policy 


of centralization of the guidance activities of 
the school in order to insure the integrated 
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functioning of guidance for individual boys 
and girls. 

2. Introduction of a policy of decentraliza- 
tion in order to reach a larger proportion, if 
not all, of the student group, and to encour- 
age teacher participation in the guidance 
program. 

The report details the work of coun- 
selors under centralized organization, and 
the responsibilities of homeroom and 
subject teachers under the decentralized 
organization. The Guidance Department, 
however, is responsible for the whole 
program. The guidance functions are 
defined as essentially “advisory rather 
than administrative.” This definition as- 
sists the department in allocating gui- 
dance responsibilities among the various 
agencies of the school. 

In Section II on individual guidance, 
three major ends are discussed: 

1. Orientation of first-year students and 
entrants from junior high school by means 
of systematic counseling. 


2. Organization of a system of individual 
care for problem cases originating in the 
classrooms. 


3. Devising a system for advising and 
helping students who fail to pass at each 
marking period. 

This section gives statistical tables 
showing the types and numbers of stu- 
dents referred to and summoned by the 
Guidance Department. Especially inter- 
esting are the summaries of the ‘Treat- 
ment of a Group of Serious Scholastic 
Failures” and of “Treatment of Selected 
First Term Students.” Details of the 
agencies that cooperated in these studies 
are given, classified by types of service 
tendered. In addition, twenty-four case 
outlines show clearly the various types of 
cases handled by the counselors. 

Section III on major emphases dis- 
cusses various means of staff training, with 
an interesting chart of the persons on the 
staff with the special assignment of each. 


Every counselor is both a generalist and, 
in addition, is especially trained or has 
particular aptitudes for particular types 
of work. Children are assigned to the 
counselor by the chairman on the basis 
of type of pupil, type of problem, apti- 
tude, and interest of counselor, and so 
forth. Once the case is assigned, the 
counselor continues to work with it as 
long as the student is in school. 

Methods of recording and reporting the 
work to the principal and articulation of 
the guidance program with other activi- 
ties are discussed. Studies and analyses 
of various problems handled are pre- 
sented by means of statistical tables. 
There is discussion of organization and 
dissemination of vocational information, 
as well as placement. 

An outstanding fact concerning this 
guidance program is that it was made 
possible by the reallocation of positions 
in the existing staff rather than by the 
creation of new positions, with the ex- 
ception of the chairman who was ap- 
pointed to organize and direct the ser- 
vice. Nine counselors are assigned to 
the guidance program. One weakness in 
the guidance organization is the lack of 
a program of group counseling. This 
addition would add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of the excellent individual pro- 
gram. 

The topics discussed in the eight ap- 
pendices give practical suggestions to any 
administrator or counselor who is charged 
with the development of a guidance pro- 
gram. This information will be of prac- 
tical value to the counselor in a large 
school and will be suggestive to the coun- 
selor in the small one. All administrators 
as well as counselors should be vitally 
interested in reading this report. 

LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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READINGS IN MENTAL HYGIENE. 
Edited by Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis 
Blanchard. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1936. Pp. 596. $2.75. 

This is a source-book suitable for use in 
mental-hygiene courses in colleges and 
schools of education or social work. The 
selections (fortunately not of excessive 
brevity) are drawn from professional writ- 
ings in psychiatry, social work, and educa- 
tion. They are free on the one hand from 
supertechnical jargon, and on the other 
from the popular pap that sometimes 
passes for “mental hygiene.” We find here 
not oniy theory and philosophy, but reports 
of research, descriptions of various types 
of clinical and guidance service, and a 
number of individual case histories. The 
content of the book is eminently concrete 
and practical, and represents its subject 
at the level of professional interest and ex- 
perience—no vague and iridescent dream 
but a going concern. 

The materials are arranged under six- 
teen sectional heads. There are excellent 
sections on mental hygiene in the schools 
and mental hygiene in the college and 
university. The section on mental hygiene 
and adolescence contains an interesting 
study of emotional factors influencing the 
vocational choices of “problem cases.” 
(Not that these are the only type of cases 
in which such factors operate!) In the 
same section may be found an account of 
the demonstration mental hygiene clinic 
at the Lake View High School in Chicago. 
One section relates to mental hygiene in 
business and industry, while others are 
concerned with social work, delinquency 
and crime, sex and marriage, religion, 
literature, public opinion, and so forth. 
The names of some of the authors, as one 
would expect, are well known. Why men- 
tion the fact? Only because the less 
familiar names bear testimony to the 
great extent of careful, scientific work 


now being done in this field on both the 
theoretical and the practical side. The sci- 
ence and the literature of mental hygiene 
have clearly come of age. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 
Muncie, Ind. 
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LIVESTOCK FARMING. By Paul W. Chap. 
man and L. M. Sheffer. Atlanta, Ga., Turner 
E. Smith & Company, 1936. Pp. 720. $2.15. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the preparation of a textbook requires ac- 
curate knowledge, keen insight into the art 
of teaching, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the interests and problems of youth. 
The present volume by Paul W. Chapman, 
Dean of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, and L. M. Sheffer, Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education for that state, when 
measured by such a standard, sets a high 
mark of achievement. Indeed the authors 
have demonstrated superior ability in 
bringing together as a harmonious unit all 
three elements in the expressed standard. 

Dean Chapman and Mr. Sheffer were 
among the first in American education to 
grasp the significance of the “‘job-analysis” 
technique in selecting content for voca- 
tional teaching. Whereas the present vol- 
ume departs somewhat from the job 
analysis organization, it seems to the re- 
viewer that this departure is justified in the 
light of the stated objectives for the vol- 
ume. Two objectives appear prominent 
throughout the text. Indeed these objec- 
tives are highly consistent with the two 
commonly accepted general objectives of 
education, namely, to create an interest 
on the part of the pupil to want to learn, 
and to provide the needed abilities for 
successful living. 

In the realm of the first objective the 
volume is intended to “inspire young men 
to prepare themselves for successful ca- 
reetrs in the livestock industry.” The 
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authors believe that the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill is necessary for suc- 
cess, but they are equally convinced that 
one must be dedicated to the achievement 
of an ideal worth striving for. They place 
livestock production in the realm of art 
expression in developing individual ani- 
mals as well as a profitable business. This 
volume is unique, so far as the writer 
knows, in presenting a series of biogra- 
phies and portraits of the great leaders in 
the animal industry. These sixty biogra- 
phies contribute a rich background of in- 
spiration for the vocational student. 

Livestock farming presents the subject 
matter on a nation-wide basis. The authors 
hold that at the present time the stockman 
competes, not merely with his neighbors, 
but with the best farmers everywhere. 
Therefore, accurate knowledge of the pro- 
duction and marketing methods in animal 
husbandry throughout the nation is es- 
sential for success. From this background, 
the content is organized into nine sec- 
tions: dairy cattle; beef cattle; swine; 
sheep; horses; mules; poultry; a general 
introductory section dealing with the basic 
factors of the industry; and a section con- 
sisting of biographies of leaders in animal 
husbandry. 

This book should be of assistance to 
the busy teacher. Throughout the book 
are included the best sources of supple- 
mentary material including appropriate 
references, outlines, teaching activities, and 
study plans, and suggestions for student 
activities. The reviewer is convinced that 
the authors have made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the literature of livestock 
farming. The text is well written, clearly 
illustrated, and well suited to the interests 
of vocational pupils. 

ARTHUR K. GETMAN 
Agricultural Education Bureau 
University of the State of New York 


Publications Received 


(The following books and pamphlets 
have been received and placed on exhibit in 
the Library of the National Occupational 
Conference.) 


Allport, Gordon W, and Odbert, Henry 
S. Trait-Names. A Psycho-lexical Study 
Vol. XLVII, No. 1 of Psychological Review 
Publications. Princeton, Psychological Re- 
view Co., 1936. Pp. 172. 


A wealth of 17,953 terms in the English 
language characterizing personal behavior and 
personality, classified alphabetically in four col 
umns as follows: (1) Neutral terms designat 
ing possible personal traits; (2) Terms primar- 
ily descriptive of temporary moods or activities; 
(3) Weighted terms conveying social or char- 
acterial judgments of personal conduct, or desig- 
nating influence on others; (4) Miscellaneous: 
designations of physique, capacities, and develop- 
mental conditions—metap! orical and doubtful 
terms. The terms in Column I are especially rec- 
ommended for use in preparation of vocational 
guidance material. 

Burns, Eveline M. Toward Social Security 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
1936. Pp. 269. $2.00. 

Elliott, Edward C.; Hockema, Frank C.; 
and Walters, Jack E. Occupational Oppor 
tunities and the Economic Status of Recent 
Graduates (1928-1934) of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1936 
Pp. 23. 


The report shows that more than two-thirds of 
those recent graduates gainfully loyed are 
engaged in activities for which they were spe 
cifically trained by the university. Almost ten per 
cent obtained their first employment prior to 
graduation; almost forty per cent within two weeks 
after graduation; about twenty-four per cent with- 
in three months after graduation. Types of employ- 
ment include financing and accounting, adminis- 
tration, construction and maintenance, design, field 
work (inspectors, engineers, surveyors), produc- 
tion and operation, research and development, 
advertising and selling, merchandising, teaching, 
medical and hospital, relief work 

Ely, John T. A.; Starch, Daniel; and col- 
laborators. Salesmanship for Everybody. 
New York, The Gregg Publishing Co., 1936 
Pp. 336. 

Fansler, Thomas. Organization and Ad- 
ministration of a Community Program in 
Adult Education. Albany, New York State 
Department, 1936. Pp. 26. Pamphlet. New 
York State Emergency Adult Education Pro- 
gram. Series I Bulletin No. 1. 
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Garinger, Elmer H. The Administration 
of Discipline in the High School. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 106. 
$1.60. 

A study of high school methods of dealing with 
disciplinary problems, with special reference to 
the extent to which the newer concepts of disci- 
plinary control are being introduced. 

Gaskill, Harold V. Personality. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 52. 50 cents. 

The eight sections of this volume are entitled: 
“What Personality Is," ““What Personality Is Not,” 
“Specific Variables Illustrated,” ‘“ ‘Charm’ Train- 
ing and Actual Analysis and Help,” “Every-day 
Life, Business, and Professions,” “Influencing the 
Behavior of Others,”” “Measurement,” and ‘Using 
Results of Measurement.” In addition there are 
bibliographies as well as an appendix of suggested 
readings. 

Gaus, John M.; White, Leonard D.; and 
Dimock, Marshall E. The Frontiers of Pub- 
lic Administration. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 146. $2.00. 


Gray, R. O., and Hunt, W. L. Index to 
2,500 Books on Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Industrial Education, 1820-1924. 
Ames, Iowa, State College, 1936. 


Hovious, Carol. Following Printed Trails: 
Things to Learn About Reading. New York, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Pp. 372. 


Hutcherson, George E., and Hawkins, Lay- 
ton S. Counseling Service for Adulis. Pp. 
28. 


Meriam, Lewis. Public Service and Special 
Training. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. 84. $1.50. 

The final chapter suggests post-entry training 
for the public service worker, and urges special 
preparation in the organization and presentation 
of material, and a thorough knowledge of ele- 
mentary statistics, accounting, and reference tools. 


Rahn, A. W. Your Work Abilities: How 
to Express and Apply Them through Man 
Power Specifications. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. 134. $1.75. 

Describes the technique of the “Man Power 
Specification"—a plan for organizing the experi- 
ence of the job applicant in simple work language 
for direct employer appeal. 

Smith, Reginald H., and Bradway, John 
S. Growth of Legal-Aid Work in the United 
States. A Study of Our Administration of 
Justice as it Affects the Wage Earner and of 


the Agencies Designed to Improve His Pos: 
tion Before the Law. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 607. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936 (rev. ed.). Pp. 224 
20 cents. 


Southard, Helen Fairbairn. Recruits fo 
Social Work. Selection and Evaluation and 
Analysis of Home Relief Investigators. Buf. 
falo, University of Buffalo Studies, X, 4, 
February, 1936. Pp. 91-114. Free. Pamphlet 

Results of an experimental and statistical a; 
proach in the study of successful workers in one 
phase of social work. Two groups of workers 
varying in academic and vocational interests, in 
recreational interests and in work experience, 
in home background and in personality, are con 
trasted. An interesting technique which might 
profitably be applied to other similar occupational! 
studies. 

The Staff, The Board of Education, The 
United Lutheran Church in America. Going 
to College. Philadelphia, The United Luth- 
eran Publication House, 1936. Pp. 96. 

Chapter III, “Facing the Future,” presents a gen- 
eral view of the occupational adjustment problem 
confronting the college student. 


Stoddard, Anne (ed.) Discovering My Job 
New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936 
Pp. 174. $1.50. 

Well written articles reprinted from The Ameri- 
can Girl on careers in writing, advertising, interior 
decorating, acting, illustrating, selling, social ser- 
vice, medicine, nursing, teaching. 





They Write For Us 


ELIZABETH GREGG Mac GIBBON (*‘Exit—the 
Private Secretarv”) is the author of Manners 
in Business, published by Macmillan in Janu- 
ary, 1936—a best seller in the non-fiction 
field. Mrs. MacGibbon, a member of the 
“earthquake class” of 1906 at Stanford Uni- 
versity, had won national recognition as a 
business executive in San Francisco before 
she allowed her hobby, business etiquette, to 
cause her to close her office door and start 
trouping with her own dramatizations of her 
subject. Since September, 1934, Mrs. Mac- 
Gibbon has visited thirty-one cities (with re- 
turn engagements in such important cities as 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Dallas, Seattle, and 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


Los Angeles) and has appeared before 135,- 
000 business women and school girls pre- 
paring for business. 


MARY H. S. HAYES (‘Present-Day Youth 
and the NYA”) is Director of Guidance and 
Placement of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Formerly, Mrs. Hayes headed the 
New York City Vocational Service for 
uniors. She contributed “Guidance and the 
NYA” to the December, 1935 issue of Oc- 
cuPATIONS, and “Guidance for Minority 
Groups” to the March, 1936 number. Dr. 
Hayes is a past president of the NVGA, and 
served as chairman of the sub-committee on 
placement and occupational studies of the 
Section on Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor at the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR (“A 13-Year 
Follow-up of High School Pupils’) is 
Professor of Secondary Education at Stanford 
University. His distinguished career as an 
educator has included the authorship of such 
volumes as Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance, 1925; Vocations, 1929; and the co- 
authorship of the Workbook in Vocations, 
1931. Dr. Proctor’s numerous published 
articles on education include “Training for 
Guidance Workers on Secondary and Col- 
lege Levels” (OcCUPATIONS, March, 1934, 
Section II); “Guidance: The Year in Re- 
view” (OcCUPATIONS, May, 1934), and 
“Shifts in Methods of Vocational Counsel- 
ling” (OccuPATIONS, November, 1936). 
Dr. Proctor is past president of the NVGA 
and a former member of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. 


ROBERT L. SACKETT (“Selection of En- 
gineering Students”) has been Dean of 
Engineering at Pennsylvania State College 
since 1915, with supervision of the instruc- 
tion, research, and extension courses of the 
School of Engineering. He was recently 
elected Vice-President of the Land Grant 
College Association and is a former Vice- 
President of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. Dean Sackett 
is a founder of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education] He is 
chairman of the Committee on Student Selec- 
tion and Guidance of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, and a member 
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of the Committee on Engineering Education 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The author's hobbies are watercolor painting 
and sail boats, and he has written numerous 
papers for engineering societies and recently 
published a book for students entitled, The 
Engineer: His Work and Education. 


CLEMENT J. FREUND (‘Detroit's Embryo 
Engineers Get Advice’’) has been Dean of 
the College of Engineering, University of 
Detroit, since 1932. From 1926-32 he served 
as educational director of the Falk Corpora- 
tion, and during this period was supervisor 
of the evening technical courses at the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. He is a member 
of the standing committee on education and 
training of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, and a member of the Ameri 
can Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 


NORAH MEADE CORCORAN (‘Careers in 
Girl Scouting”) is a member of the Girl 
Scouts Public Relations Division. She was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, where she took her 
degree in literature at the National University, 
later becoming a diplomée of Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Cambridge University, England 
Mrs. Corcoran was a former member of the 
New York World Sunday staff and was at- 
tached in a literary capacity to the London and 
Moscow staffs of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. She has been a book-reviewer 
for the New York Herald Tribune, The Na- 
tion, Saturday Review of Literature, and other 
publications. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (‘Accomplishments 
of NOC”) is principal of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School of New York City, 
and served as Director of the National Occu- 
pational Conference from 1933 to 1936. His 
forthcoming volume, Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World, written in collabora- 
tion with Morris S. Viteles, is to be published 
by W. W. Norton in January, 1937. 


MAYNARD L. SANDELL (“Photography as 
an Occupation”) is associated with the East- 
man Kodak Co. at Rochester, N. Y. 


A. E. SCHOETTLER (“The Occupation of 
the Barber’’) is head of the Day Trade De- 
partment, Edison Vocational School, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


New 


Occupational Information 


on 
Optometry Wild-life management 
Aviation Textile designing 
Bricklaying Auctioneering 
Song writing Taxi-cab driver 
Protozodlogist Gag writing 


And on many other occupations will 


be found in the January issue of the 


Occupational Index 


The only complete bibliographical guide to current 
literature, describing occupational opportunities, require- 


ments, and training. Annotated and classified. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the Occupational Index for one year starting 


C) I enclose check or money order for $5.00. 
CJ I will pay upon receipt of bill. 
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